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A YOUNG WALDENSIAN GOES TO CHURCH 
SEE “ALPINE PROTESTANTS,” PAGE 12 


Talk and Talkers, by Brand Blanshard 
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An Arctic 
Poppy 





A marvel of modern military ingenuity is the Americ 
Air Force base at Thule, Greenland. Lying about eight hy 
dred miles from the North Pole, the base was carved out, 
rock, shale, and permafrost, Yankee ingenuity made a seg 
ingly impossible dream become a reality of the Far Now 

During the summer of 1952, I was a chaplain on one 
the troopships convoying men and materials to Thuk 
Greenland’s rocky, rugged, mountainous terrain and its j 
cap, which covers four-fifths of the island, soon becan, 
familiar sights to my shipmates and me when our vew 
was in port. 

There was little to do in way of recreation; this fag 
coupled with the experience of being in a strange county 
made us particularly eager to explore the ice-sheets an 
the glaciers, and’ to observe Eskimos in their own land 

The Eskimo village in Thule, however, was out of bound 
to military personnel. So, on our first hike, we started ou 
to find a camp of Eskimo seal-hunters who were said to be 
outside the restricted area, The camp, we kept telling ow. 
selves as we walked along, was “just over the next hill 
It was late afternoon before we finally located the hunting 
party, photographed the Eskimos—who were more tha 
eager to have their pictures taken—admired their kill d 
seals, and started the trek back to the ship. 

It was a gloomy, gray day in Greenland. Walking aloy 
the barren, rocky hills was no longer an adventure. We had 
tramped too far. Weary and intent on keeping our footi 
among the loose rocks and shale, we trudged silently alon 
with our heads bowed. At one point we even lost our way 
The cold wind, the dampness, the dreary day, and our tired 
feet did nothing to enliven our spirits. 

Then with my heart and head bowed down, I spied 
growing out of the rocky soil a tiny yellow arctic poppy. 
How amazing that out of that barren ground could grow 
a flower of such rare and delicate beauty. To me the aretic 
poppy became a meaningful and unforgettable symbol of 
beauty in our common life—a life that has its share of defeat 
and despair. God provides beauty where it is needed and 
sometimes in the most unexpected places. No matter how 
bleak and forsaken life may seem at a given moment, there 
is still some beauty to be found if we keep going and keep 
looking. 

If such a lovely flower can flourish in such sparse and 
rocky soil, then our lives have some likelihood of continuing 
and flourishing. We have our lives to live, not to give over 
to defeat, despair, and anxiety. No life is so unproductive 
that a little bit of beauty cannot be found. No life is s0 
shallow that some goodness cannot take root and grow. 


—LLEWELLYN G. KEMMERLE 


Minister, First Presbyterian Chyrh, 
Westerville, Ohio 
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Colleges Deserve Support 
« I was happy to read the statement by 
J. Douglas Clyde concerning the sup- 
port of church-related colleges (P. L., 
july 7). 1 was pleased that the Presby- 
terian Church has stepped up its aid 
program so much, and I hope more in- 
dividuals and individual churches will 
see the need and offer their support also. 
The reason I am so concerned over 
the welfare of church-related colleges 
is because I am a graduate of one, Whit- 
worth College in Spokane, Washington, 
class of 1955. I have seen many excellent 
teachers give their all for the benefit of 
the students, being concerned not only 
with the academic phase of college life, 
but the spiritual needs of the students, 
too. Many of these men have received 
attractive offers from other institutions 
but have turned them down because of 
their desire to serve and their firm belief 
that a Christian college makes a unique 
and vital contribution to the educa- 
tional needs of American youth, and 
the whole of life, that no other institu- 
tion can give. I have attended both a 
church-related and a secular college and 
heartily agree with this opinion. .. . 
—RosertT I. Grove 
Tieton, Washington 


Safety on the Highway 
« I was happy to read the editorial 
“My Brother’s Keeper—on the High- 

ay,’ by the Reverend Andrew W. J. 
McMullen (P.L., July 21, 1956). It is 
time something strong was said about 
the ethics of motoring. . . . 

[But] somehow one can’t quite credit 
[the power of] the simple appeal to 
“Christian responsibility” . for the 
other fellow to stop highway slaughter 
and accidents. The concern has got to 
go deeper and farther, eliminating, 
through legislation, high-speed engines 

. making severer penalties for traffic 
violations (such as revocation of | li- 
cense) , and [urging] auto manufacturers 
to give less emphasis to big swollen cars 
which take up too much space and are 
a hazard in themselves. Church officials, 
ministers, and laymen are drivers; and 
if enough agitation were stirred up by 
church people and properly directed to 
our law-making bodies and those con- 
nected with the auto industry, the 
Christian “concern” might just possibly 
be tumed into action and results. 

—Mrs. GEORGE JABLON 


Yardley, Pennsylvania 
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Presbyterians 


and Conservation 


« While the 1956 General Assembl\ 
was noteworthy in many ways, the out- 
standing accomplishment to me as a 
biologist, conservationist, and outdoor 
writer was the resolution on conservation 
and natural resources (P. L., July 7, 
pp 26-27). 

Christians as a whole seem quite un- 
aware of or indifferent to their obliga- 
tion to guard our God-given natural 
wealth. Perhaps we are too concerned 
with self. In the past year or so, several 
severe blows have been dealt to con- 
servation. Organized opposition by 
church groups might well have pre- 
vented them. 

—ALAN M. FLETCHER 


Ambler, Pennsylvania 


Texas and Vermont 


« Editor Hoffman was right in the first 
place about Texas when he said in May 
26 issue of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE: “ 
their state is the only one of the forty- 
eight that once was an independent 
nation—they even celebrate their own 
Independence Day, on March 2.’ 

Mr. Hoffman has no reason for 

“blushing” just because C. Eleanor Hall 
said in letter of reply in July 7 issue: 
“Long before the world had reason to 
remember the Alamo, Vermont was for 
fourteen years ‘a new and separate 
State’ until she was admitted to the 
Union as the fourteenth state, March 
4, 1791.” 

There is a difference between an “in- 


dependent nation” and a “separate 
State.” 
Texas declared her independence 


from Mexico, March 2, 1836, and be- 
came the Republic of Texas. The United 
States, Great Britain, France, and Bel- 
gium all “recognized the independence 
of the republic.” (See Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.) They sent ambassadors to 
Texas, The old “French Embassy” build- 
ing still stands in Austin. “Other Euro- 
pean countries carried on commercial 
relations with the Lone Star Republic.” 
(See History of Texas, by Steen.) 
Texas, after ten years as a republic, 
having had four presidents—Houston, 
Lamar, Houston, Jones—was “annexed” 
to the Union in December, 1845... . 


—CuHap.LaIn Dow H. HEarpD 
Alexandria, Virginia 
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MEDITATION 


By Harold Blake Walker 
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The Kingdom Within 


Neither shall they say, Lo here! or 
lo there! for, behold, the kingdom of God 
is within you. (Luke 17:21) 


Esus met innumerable people who 
J wanted to know when the Kingdom 
of God would come. Dissatisfied with 
life as it was, they expected God to 
“smash this sorry scheme of things en- 
tire,” and then with a bit of spiritual 
magic to “remold it nearer to the heart's 
desire.” Everybody thought the King- 
dom would satisfy everybody. James 
and John expected the “chief-seats in the 
Kingdom,” and that would please them 
no end. The Pharisees expected to run 
the show. The children of Israel would 
be general managers of the Kingdom, 
and they would be gloriously happy. 

All that was nonsense to Jesus. He 
knew that if his people got what they 
wanted, it would not turn out to be 
what they wanted at all. God’s King- 
dom is a kingdom of peace and love, jus- 
tice and joy; it has nothing whatever to 
do with who manages what or who pos- 
sesses what, James and John sitting in 
the chief seats of the Kingdom would 
be James and John with precisely the 
same and self-cen- 
teredness. Changing their status in so- 


irritations, angers, 
ciety would leave them precisely as they 
were. Bluntly the Master said to the 
ambitious Pharisees, “The kingdom of 
God with 
neither shall they say, Lo here! or lo 
there! for, behold, the kingdom of God 
is within you.” 

If the passage is translated, “The king- 
dom of God is in the midst of you” 
R. S. V.), the truth still remains that 
so far as you are concerned, the King- 
dom begins with you. The New Testa- 
that 
troubles do not root in the world around 


cometh not observation: 


ment keeps reminding us our 
us so much as they root in us. Neverthe- 
less, we are forever deceiving ourselves 
with the notion that we would be quite 
happy and contented if we could change 
things and people around us. The other 
day on the train I heard a lady say across 
the table: “I hate Chicago. If only I 
vere in Kansas City.” One look at her 
face was enough to suggest that Kansas 
City would be as unpalatable as Chi- 


cago 


t 


There is no use shadowboxing with 
externals when something is wrong in- 
side. We will not be happy, not even in 
heaven, if we are all askew inside. Some 
time ago I read a story of a Cinderella 
girl who inherited two million dollars 
from uncle she had never seen. 
“Now,” she said, “I am going to do the 
things I've always wanted to do. Life 
will be wonderful from now on.” At the 
last report, she had had three husbands 
and a perfectly miserable time with her 
million. She had thought the 
changes that the two million would 
make possible would bring happiness 
and peace in the arms of plenty. But, 
she confessed: “I have been more mis- 
erable with much than I ever was with 
little.” 


an 


two 


It is time we stopped deceiving our- 
selves with the that all of our 
troubles are imposed upon us from the 


idea 


outside, On the contrary, we ourselves 
make most of them; even if we suc- 
ceeded in altering all the things that we 
think are making us unhappy, we still 
would be miserable. “The Kingdom of 
God is within you,” or it is nowhere, so 
far as you are concerned. 

The truth of the matter is that when 
anything is wrong inside, everything is 
wrong outside. We know, for example, 
that when we are tired, our world looks 
very grim, and we think we can't stand 
the strain of living, When we are rested, 
we wonder why we were so upset when 
we were tired. 


At our offices, most of the conflicts 
begin after four o'clock. Irritations that 
are not noticed at eight-thirtv in the 
morning become impossible after four 
o'clock. We can take difficult situations 
in our stride until fatigue makes irrita- 
tions unbearable. The world always is at 
its worst when we are most tired. It is 
not the world that has changed for the 
worse. It is we. 

Psychologists tell us that the world 
always looks worst in February and 
March after November, December, and 
January have worn down our resistance 
and dissipated the refreshing influence 
of the annual vacation. Situations that 
seemed quite endurable in June or July 
are beyond endurance in March. But the 





trouble is fatigue inside, not troubl 
outside. “The Kingdom of God is withj 
you,” and so is the kingdom of he 
Bluntly put, “I myself am heaven 
hell.” 

That is why it is so important for y 
to keep tuned up spiritually. It is nog 
to be tired, but it is a sin to let our tired. 
ness get the best of us. Last week; 
preacher friend of mine remarked thy 
he had made it a habit to pray wheneye 
he got tired. “It is astonishing,” he oh 
served, “how an interlude of prayer cy 
set the world to rights when I am tired’ 
Of course, prayer did not change th 
world in a moment of time. It changed 
him. 

Most of us, however, blunder inty 
tiredness and then deceive ourselve 
with the assumption that the world 
“a tale told by an idiot.” What we nee 
is spiritual elevation, a little time spent 
in fellowship with Jesus Christ. As the 
kindly priest noted in The World, th 
Flesh, and Father Smith, “you can’t e- 
pect to go clodhopping into the kingdom 
of heaven after a life thinking of nothing 
but bunions and colds in the head.” You 
and I cannot find the Kingdom thinking 
of nothing but stock quotations, bills 
lading, and the rush hour on the ede 
vated. We have to get our eyes above 
our plodding feet. Life has to mean more 
than getting three meals a day for the 
family, running the vacuum sweeper, 
and taking in a movie. 




















It was said of Gladstone that he “lived 
from a great depth of being”—being in 
God, it may be said. So must we all if 
we would find the Kingdom within. Re 
cently a friend of mine told me he had 
a nervous breakdown two years ago and 
could not work for two months. “At 
first,” he said, “I blamed my work, the 
tension and the strain of it. Then,” he 
said, “I made a discovery, The trouble 
was inside, not outside. I began to pray, 
pray honestly. I got my mind centered 
on God and God’s will in Christ, and 
since then living has been fun.” 

It was Omar Khayyam who spoke of 

“.., the Thee in me 

That works behind the veil,” 
transforming the world outside because 
it changes things inside. The “Thee in 
me” is the source of the Kingdom of 
God, but we have to give the Thee 4 
chance to get inside, Listening in the 
silence for the guidance of God demands 
time and thought, I know. It takes 
honesty to see ourselves as we are, and 
humility enough to confess that we are 
not self-sufficient, and to admit our de 
pendence upon the power of God 
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THE COVER introduces us to a 
seventeen-year-old Italian maid 
whose name is Ada Salvagiot. She 
lives in the Alps of northwestern 
Italy near the French border, where 
the famed Waldensian Protestants 
maintain their headquarters. Her 
family name, as well as her dis- 
tinctive dress, are centuries old and 
closely identified with her heroic 
people. Bartolomeo Salvagiot was 
one of the Waldensian patriots who 
survived the dreadful persecutions 
of 1686 and returned from exile in 
Switzerland to rebuild his home 
village of Rora. The dress, worn by 
the Waldensian women for confir- 
mation and Sunday worship, is be- 
lieved to have originated some time 
in the 1500’s. Women wore it when 
they were burned at the stake in the 
1600’s. Rora’s Pastor Gustavo 
Bouchard (see page 12), says, “The 
most important element in the dress 
is the coif of white—a symbol per- 
haps of purity in our hearts.” 








Writer Betty Thompson and pho- 
tographer John Taylor (wearing 
sweater) are Americans who work 
for the World Council of Churches. 
They found themselves “local celeb- 
tities” when they visited the valley 
town of Rora to do the story on “the 
first Protestants.” In this picture 
Pastor Gustavo Bouchard 
them a notice on the village bulletin 
board in which they are described as 
“a noted American journalist and 
photographer.” 


shows 


Associate Editor Carl Karsch and 
his indefatigable assistant (and 
wife) with the improbable nick- 
name “B” have returned from a 
three-week editorial trip through 
Michigan. First fruit of their journey 
is From the Pharmacy to the Pas- 
torate (page 16). Other 
Presbyterians in Michigan will 
follow. 
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OFFERING FOR MINIS- 
TRY TO SERVICEMEN 


At Great Lakes Naval Training Center, Illinois, where 


only one family in 500 stays for more than two 


years, a Presbyterian church has a large and thriving 


congregation of servicemen, their wives and children 


NAVY FAMILIES ENLIS!1 


By JAMES W. HOFFMAN 


Military families—the wives and chil- 
dren of men who are making their 
careers in the armed forces — move 
around the map almost as much as do 
concert musicians or circus performers. 
In order to separate career men from 
their families as little as possible, the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force provide liv- 
ing quarters, recreation, and schools for 
“dependents” at an increasing number 
of military centers in this country and 
abroad. 

When a family arrives at a new base, 
there is usually a choice of two things 
to do about church. They can go off-base 
and scout the countryside for a suitable 
“civilian church” within reach. Or they 
can attend a post chapel. 

But families arriving at Great Lakes 
Naval Training Center, forty miles north 
of Chicago, are offered a unique third 
choice: Forrestal Village Church, Pres- 
byterian U.S.A. A highly successful ex- 
periment in the ministry to servicemen 
and their families, this church combines 
the advantages of military chapel and 
civilian church, eliminates the disadvan- 
tages of both. In the opinion of many, 


6 


Forrestal Village Church is a model for 
future efforts to bring full participation 
in church life to the growing number of 
military families in this century of man- 
at-arms. 

Like a military chapel, Forrestal 
Church Stands in a housing area in the 
heart of the Naval Center. Like a civilian 
church, it is supported and operated by 
its members and is responsible not to the 
Navy, but to its congregation and the 
Presbytery of Chicago, Unlike a civilian 
church, it is composed entirely of Navy, 
Marine, and Coast Guard personnel and 
their wives and children. Formed by ar- 
rangement with the Comity Commission 
of the Church Federation of Greater 
Chicago, the church is Presbyterian, but 
serves any of the Protestants among the 
2,300 families connected with the Cen- 
ter, Those preferring to retain member- 
ship in another denomination can become 
affiliate members and enjoy every privi- 
lege in the church except eldership, 
which is open only to Presbyterians. 

To those of us who grew up in towns 
where the churches were landmarks long 
before we were born, Forrestal Village 


Presbyterian Church would hardly see 
like a church at all. 

There’s no building with tall window 
a steeple, or a cross. The people of t 
church meet for worship in a pri 
school, a sprawling, plain, anonyme 
looking structure built by the Navy fo 
the children of military families. 
Forrestal Village congregation has m 
building of its own, and never expects t# 
have one. The members are, instead, 
working hard to help erect a family-life 
center on the Navy Base, including: 
worship area to be used by Roma 
Catholics, Jews, and Protestants in rote 
tion. 

Forrestal Village Church doesn’t evet 
have a fixed, permanent congregation it 
the sense familiar to most Presbyteriams. 
The only continuing members are the 
family of the pastor, George J. Enyedi 
Most members stay at the Naval Centef 
for a year or less; some officers stay ® 
long as two years; the oldest member, # 
resident for almost three years, is being 
shipped out this fall. Every two yeas 
there’s a totally new congregation. For 
restal Village Church is a tent-of-the 
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night for everyone who comes there. 

Yet something about this church 
elicits a loyalty and a willingness to 
work that might be the envy of many 
a long-established congregation with 
three generations sitting in the pews. 
Fifty men worked for ninety evenings 
cleaning and renovating the basement of 
the school building when new space for 
Sunday-school classes was needed—the 
six hundred children had filled every 
room in the two stories above ground. 
Since every job in the church involves 
training one’s successor, the demands on 
time and energy are greater than in a 
“normal” church, Yet in a three-year 
period ninety men have been trained and 
have served as elders, many of them men 
who had never belonged to a church be- 
fore. In a single year 150 Sunday-school 
teachers are selected, trained, and put to 
work. Each teacher must spend a month 
studying the Faith and Life Curriculum, 
and four Sundays observing and assist- 
ing the incumbent teacher, before he can 
take over a class on his own. Sometimes 
the length of service is no longer than 
the training course; a few teachers have 
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Enlisted men and officers—all plain “Mister” at church—bring children for baptism. Pastor George Enyedi once bap- 
tized thirty-seven at one service. Fifty per cent of adult members unite with church by baptism and confession of faith. 


held classes only for two or three weeks 
before receiving orders to a new base. 
And Navy families remember the 
church when they leave Great Lakes. 
Letters come back from Norfolk, San 
Diego, London, from Navy installations 
all over the world. These families have 
lived in perhaps a dozen places in the 
past ten years. Yet a remarkable number 
of the letters refer to Great Lakes as 
“home,” to Forrestal Village as “our 
home church,” and betray a wistful hope 
to be reassigned there someday. One 
Navy wife wrote that her family had 
joined a church near their new base and 
were happy about it, “but I don’t think 
we'll ever feel as much at home in any 
church as we did at Forrestal Village.” 
Forrestal alumni do join other 
churches when they move. Pastor En- 
yedi makes an emphatic point of their 
responsibility to the world Christian 
enterprise when they receive travel 
orders. Last May Enyedi had the pleas- 
ure, at General Assembly in Philadel- 
phia, of having a number of ministers 
from various parts of the country seek 
him out to thank him for the thorough 


training he’d given elders at Great 
Lakes, men now serving the sessions in 
other churches. 

The spiritual kinship developed 
among the families at Forrestal persists 
even when a given “generation” has been 
dispersed. Ex-members write to each 
other from continent to continent, check 
rosters at a new base for mutual friends 
or other Forrestal veterans. On one occa- 
sion the congregation at Great Lakes 
offered prayer for the ill child of a couple 
who had shipped to Washington, D. C., 
months before. Many ex-members send 
exotic gifts to the church from remote 
parts of the earth; an annual sale of these 
souvenirs of foreign lands helps to sup- 
port the church’s vacation Bible school. 

A few years ago the Navy said let 
there be integration, and there was in- 
tegration. At Forrestal Village Church, 
therefore, the Christian thing is the easy 
thing as well. “We work with Negroes in 
our offices and schools,” one officer says; 
“we eat with them in the dining halls; 
we live in the same apartment buildings 
or housing areas. It’s no more than 
natural to have them in church.” Now 
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Almost every day new families 


and then someone wants to make the 
church all white (Navy regulations do 
not govern the affairs of the church). 
“But Pastor Enyedi is firm about that,” 
the officer-elder says. “Any of God's peo- 
ple are welcome in our church.” Negroes 
serve on the session, sing in the choir, 
ind teach in the Sunday school. There 
was nothing unusual that Mrs. Ruby 
Thomas, a Negro, was superintendent 
if the vacation Bible school last vear. 


Pastor Enyedi 

Pastor George Envedi—the name is 
Hungarian—is a short, stocky man with 
1 gleaming pate, a gregarious nature, 
and a fabulous store of vitality. He can 
talk to Navi 
because he was al 
World War II 


holds i reserve 


men in their own patois 
Navy chaplain in 
ind the Korean War. He 
commission of Lieuten- 


int Commander, so that he can, when 


idvisable, don an 
But in his daily 
clothes and is 
to the church families. Rank is forgotten 
Navy 
sIness—evervone 
plain Bill or Ray 


attractions 


impressive uniform. 
work he wears civilian 
“pastor” or “reverend” 


whenever meet for church 


} 


men 
is “Mister,” or just 
This feature, in fact, 


is one of the of Forrestal 


Village Church. “We work for the 
Navy,” one officer says, “and we like it 
or we wouldn't keep re-enlisting. But 


when the job’s done for the day, we 
vant to be just plain sport-shirted citi- 
zens. The chaplains are fine ministers 
but in the chapel you're still in the 
Navy. 

4 young elder describes another ad- 


of the 


church-on-base: “At 
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move in. Eighty 

















chapel we're just spectators. Every- 
thing’s been done for us, all our needs 
supplied by the Navy and the denomi- 
nations supporting the chaplains. But 
here it’s up to us. If we want a church, 
we have to run it; if we want a Sunday 
school, we have to staff it and pay for 
study materials.” (At present the salary 
of Christian-education director Douglas 
De Graaf is paid by the Board of Na- 
tional Missions from funds of the Special 
Offering for ministry to servicemen, but 
the church is looking toward total self- 
support. ) 

The twenty-odd chaplains at Great 
Lakes welcomed Forrestal Village 
Church when it was organized three 
vears ago, and give it full cooperation. 
Protestant chaplains speak at church 
occasions, and help out with the Vaca- 
tion Bible School. As the Center’s chief 
of chaplains, John Twitchell, a Meth- 
odist, points out, on Stateside the Navy 
“does not provide an allowance of chap- 
lains to serve military families. The 
chaplains’ job is to minister to recruits, 
trainees, and other Naval personnel— 
anything they do for dependents is an 
extra.” Chaplains have a full-time job 
plus, what with interviews, character- 
guidance lectures, and their many other 
duties. Nevertheless chaplains 
at military posts in this country do a 
“extras” for servicemen’s 
wives children. Before 
Village Church came to Great Lakes, 
Protestant chaplains operated a Sunday 
school. This school was turned over to 
the church, and soon trebled its enroll- 
ment due to the greater time and atten- 
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Some Navy families, especially if the 
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live off base, still attend civilian churchill heen ¢ 
in neighboring towns. But most prelell year, y 
Forrestal Village, and the reasons the preciat 
cite are summarized by an officer, huff than a 
band, and father who was a chu give.” 
shopper in half the countries on earth tends | 


“We never experienced any snubbing a 
a civilian church because we're a servi 
family—though we've heard of Nay 
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mense 
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people who have. Everyone was alway} provid 
very nice to us. But naturally, since wil Navy 
were ‘temporary,’ we were never askell Pas’ 
to take any responsibilities at a chun ganize 
Here my wife was signed up for Sunday# tours ; 
school teaching, and I was asked to studi bigges 
for the eldership, when we'd been her tinual 
for only a month. Can you wonder thal to fill 
we love this church and will always com There 
sider it a sort of spiritual ‘home base’ tion o 
vided 
Family life game. 
The chief psychologist of Great Lake finest 
Naval Training Center, Lt. Howard adult: 
Noble, feels that a church like Forrest On 
Village may well be the coming thing® of the 
at large military centers—precisely be just « 
cause it is the nearest approach to com had g 
munity religious life. He puts to rou™ at th 
the notion that military families a agair 
“rootless,” or “homeless” or different 0 filled 
any essential way from civilians. If anf band 
thing, there is a greater emphasis 0 catch 
family life. “Career military people hav comf 
fewer broken marriages than the generll™ them 
populace. I think it’s because the fe] men 
quent separations help develop maturity minc 
The women particularly become morg ously 
fully developed persons because the than 
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Vacation Bible school opens with procession of flags and Bible with (1 to r) Carlton Enyedi, Onedia Thompson, James Walter. 


must be completely self-reliant for long 
periods. And the men—well, when you've 
been on sea duty for six months or a 
year, you come home with a deeper ap- 
preciation of your wife and children 
than almost any other experience can 
give.” Although Lt. Noble himself at- 
tends an Episcopal church off base, he 
feels that Forrestal Village offers im- 
mense advantages in being right in the 
midst of the Navy community, and in 
providing for active participation of 
Navy families in its work. 

Pastor Enyedi, who was a church or- 
ganizer in Chicago between his two 
tours as wartime chaplain, feels that the 
biggest problem at Great Lakes is “con- 
tinually beating the bush for fresh talent 
to fill leading positions in the church.” 
There's also the considerable competi- 
tion of superb recreational facilities pro- 
vided by the Navy—every sort of sport, 
game, and entertainment, including the 
finest motion pictures at a dime for 
adults and a nickel for youngsters. 

On the other hand, a large proportion 
of the men arriving at Great Lakes have 
just ended long tours at sea. “They’ve 
had a chance to take an objective look 
at themselves; they’re in love all over 
again with their wives and children, 
filled with fine resolves to be better hus- 
bands, fathers, and neighbors. If we can 
catch them before they settle into a 
comfortable rut—and we usually see 
them the first two or three days—we find 
men in a receptive, earnest frame of 
mind, ready to take Christianity seri- 
ously and look at the church as more 
than just another service club.” 
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Sunday-school superintendent Lt. Ray Brown of the Coast Guard (left) checks 
plans of primary teacher Warren Toussaint, Ist Class Petty Officer in the Navy. 
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MERICANS are among the most so- 
ciable people in the world. We 
like crowds. We like conventions 


and picnics and dinners and reunions; 
we are gregarious with abandon; visitors 
say that we overwhelm them with hos- 
pitality. The other side of this picture is 
a deep distaste for being alone. We feel 
something of that dread of loneliness 
that drove Samuel Johnson to follow his 
parting guest to the guest’s own door in 
the hope that he might be induced to 
return. But our motive is hardly John- 
son’s. He was a marvelous talker, who 
loved to bandy about ideas and insisted 
on “having his talk out.” And Americans 
as a rule don’t know how to talk. 

That is a sweeping indictment, but is 
it not true? In spite of the endless hours 
we spend with each other, most of us 
are as awkward as month-old puppies 
when it comes to the interchange of 
ideas. If you doubt this, recall the talk 
at the last few dinners you have at- 
tended. Very probably you don’t re- 
member it at all, which is evidence in 
point. If you do remember it, you will 
probably recall that all went well as long 
as the dinner itself was on; an urgent 
plate before one, like a man’s pipe, 
covers a multitude of nothings to say. 
But how often, when all that is over, 
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and the coffee is served, and the hours 
from eight to ten stretch out in dubious 
prospect, does the talk pick up and run 
on in either memorable or profitable 
fashion? Real talk, I mean; not heavy 
pronouncements on the state of securi- 
ties, or chiffer-chaffer about Susan in 
pink; talk that generates sparks from 
the contact of mind with mind and 
shoots up a star-shell occasionally to 
light up a new range of ideas; talk that 
is a joint pursuit of the right way of 
thinking or feeling about something of 
interest and moment. Such talk is doubly 
exciting because in its unpredictable 
course one may come at any moment 
upon a new outlook into the world of 


. ideas, and whether one does or not, 


one gets continual, intriguing glimpses 
down the by-ways of another mind. 
II 

This sort of conversation has always, 
perhaps, been rare, but it has been less 
rare at some times than at others. The 
talk that went on at Athenian street- 
corners in the little groups that sur- 
rounded Socrates must have been very 
much worth hearing. The talk at John- 
son’s famous club, particularly when 
Burke was baiting the Doctor, could 
hardly have been less fascinating. Ap- 
parently Frenchmen have always been 


it comes to the interchange of idea 


artists in conversation as in other thin 
the Latin temperament, with its vivad 
and expressiveness, makes it hard to 


Cambridge; it is that very best kind 
talk, the talk of scholars who have be 
made catholic and civilized by attriti 
with other minds equal to their own 
gifts but various in interest. But the B 
isher in general is an unsafe compani 
his vast and practised capacity for stil 
born silence is apt to reduce the A 
can either to melancholy or to simi 
chatter. 


So also there are individual types, 
these are the more interesting. Fi 
comes the monologist. He is the 

who, like Lamb’s Scotchman, “brings!t 
total wealth into the company 

gravely unpacks it.” At his worst he is! 
the tribe of Jane.Austen’s Miss Bates 
who suffers from the malady of “tot 
recall.” He wants to tell you that he 

a bad cold, but he is sure you will} 
interested also in how he caught it; } 
since he can’t make clear how he caug es 
it without telling what he was doing 
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Professor of Philosophy at Yale University. 








thinghen he caught it, he explains that he 
vas on his way to the theatre, and then 
hy he was going there, and what was 
being shown, and who told him about 
; in fact he must start at the beginning 
only there is no beginning, and you can 
ee as he proceeds that in principle there 
an be no end. These people are of 
purse a menace, and the doctors dis- 
gree as to how they should be dealt 
ith. DeQuincey was for cudgelling or 
a submersion in horse-ponds”; Walter 
Pitkin advised a shift of attention from 
hat the man is saying to the man him- 
elf as a case-study, illustrating the laws 
bf association in most vivid and grateful 
ashion. Lamb, if I remember rightly, 
as liable to a sudden and unaccount- 
able nose-bleed, which required that he 
sh from the room; of course the 
strategy will vary with the character of 
e enemy. 

@ But not all monologists are stupid and 
msome of the supreme talkers of history 
have belonged to their type. When John 
Sterling called on Coleridge, he made 
this note of their first meeting: “Our in- 
terview lasted for three hours, during 
which Coleridge talked two hours and 
three quarters.” There is Coleridge in 
asentence. Always, says Carlyle, his talk 
was “of the nature of a monologue; suf- 
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fering no interruption, however reverent 

. not flowing anywhither like a river, 
but spreading everywhither in inextrica- 
ble currents and regurgitations like a 
lake or sea . . . so that, most times, you 
felt logically lost: swamped near to 
drowning in this tide of ingenious 
vocables, spreading out boundless as if 
to submerge the world.” Carlyle him- 
self was no mean performer in the lists 
of long-distance talkers, but he was no 
match for Coleridge, and if an entry in 
his journal is to be trusted, he was no 
match for Macaulay either. “Friday last 
at Lord Mahon’s to breakfast . . . Niagara 
of eloquent commonplace talk from 
Macaulay . . . stood my impatient fire- 
explosions with much patience, merely 
hissing a little steam up, and continued 
his Niagara . . . all that was in him now 
gone to the tongue; a squat, thickset, 
low-browed, short, grizzled little man of 
fifty. These be thy gods, O Israel!” 
Sydney Smith was once pleasantly sur- 
prised to note in Macaulay’s talk several 
“flashes of silence.” But these are the 
estimates of impatient men who were 
great talkers themselves. I confess I 
should go far to hear Coleridge talk, and 
even farther to hear Macaulay; it would 
be monologue, but then what mono- 


logue! 

















But, secondly, there is the talker who 
argues. There is a grain of malice in 
him, a love for pricking balloons, and 
hearing them pop, an undercurrent of 
“What fools these mortals be!”; and 
when he laughs, his laugh is cackling 
and derisive. If he discovers that some- 
one present believes something, that is 
enough to start him off on an argument 
against it. He is not a popular figure, be- 
cause he is a self-appointed deflater, and 
nobody likes to feel flat. Most people 
think him an egotist, but that is often 
a poor diagnosis. Not seldom he is that 
pathetic figure, an idealist gone sour. 
Being essentially a small nature, his loss 
of illusions has not deepened his charity, 
but made him a dog in the manger; if 
he can’t retain his own enthusiasms, he 
is going to see that others don't either; 
and his railing conceals his failure from 
himself. But the argumentative talker is 
by no means always small-natured. To 
be sure he is less moved than he would 
have you think by the love of truth, 
which among most of us is a pretty 
feeble and flickering motive; but he may 
argue for victory as a lusty sailor lays on 
in a fight. That was what Johnson often 
did; he liked a stand-up-and knock- 
down affair ending in simple annihila- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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A television aerial topping a new 





community hall and a museum housed 





in an ancient building are symbols of the 
span of changes brought by Gustavo 






Bouchard, a Waldensian pastor, to the 
Alpine village of Rora, Italy. 
Forty-vear-old Bouchard came to the 
village of Rora, perched 3,000 feet high 
in the Alps of northwest Italy, in 1948. 
He already had wide experience in the 



















































































































































































Alpine Protestants 


with a motorbike, a television set, and evangelistic Ze 


churches of his valiant minority-Prot- 
estant communion. After training in the 
Waldensian Theological Seminary in 
Rome, where he managed to study lit- 
erature at the University of Rome at 
the same time, he was appointed assist- 
ant minister of a church in Milan. In 
subsequent years he served churches in 
the south of Italy where the Waldensian 
congregations face difficult problems 
among the Roman Catholic majority. 

“In a way it is more of a challenge 
for a pastor to be where there are more 
problems. So for that reason it is better 
for a Waldensian pastor to be in the 
south. Here we are in the majority,” says 
Pastor Bouchard. 

The 
Church in Italy today numbers less than 
25.000, but in recent vears it has ex- 


freedom-loving Waldensian 


tended its influence beyond the tradi- 
tional borders of the Waldensian valleys. 
Organized in the twelfth century by 
Peter Waldo, a French merchant, this 
early Protestant church antedates Martin 
Luther by four hundred vears. Tradi- 
tionally Protestants in other countries 
have been interested in it. Milton wrote 
a sonnet in praise of the struggle of the 
Waldensian warriors for religious free- 
dom. Oliver Cromwell and Queen Anne 


On Sunday mornings parishioners come 
from their mountain homes to the Wal- 


densian church of Rora. Words in 
French are reminder that northern 
Italy was part of France in 1800's. 


With photographs by John P. Ta 


High in the mountain fastnesses of the Cottian A| 


a Waldensian pastor ministers to his scattered pari 


of England made early “interchuy 
aid” gifts to the Waldensians. 

For more than a century the Pres 
terian Church U.S.A. has helped o 
tribute to the support of the Waldens 
Church. Aid is given through overs 
service channels of the church as p 
of the contribution Presbyterians 
to the interchurch-aid program of { 
World Council of Churches. Presbyi 
rians U.S.A. have contributed both 
the general support of the church « 
to such special projects as the rebui 
ing of the Milan church after the « 
and the construction of the internatio 
vouth center, Agape. 

Strongly ecumenical, the Waldensia 
belong to the World Presbyterian | 
liance and to the World Council | 
Churches. A Presbyterian, the Revere 
Phillips Packer Elliot of the First Pr 
byterian Church, Brooklyn, New York 
president of the American Waldens 
Aid Society, which has contributed st! 
stantially to the Italian Waldensians 0 
the vears. Some 14,000 Waldensi 
have settled in North and South Ame 
ica. The little town of Valdese, N 
Carolina, is an American center of t 
faith. 

“The remarkably high quality of t 
leadership of the Waldensian Church 
well known,” says a longtime friend ' 
the church, Dr, Charles Arbuthnot, }i 
a Presbyterian U.S.A. representative 
Europe. After seminary training 
Rome, Waldensian pastors study abroa 
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By Betty THOMPSON 


Gustavo Bouchard regards study in Ed- 
inburgh on a Church of Scotland schol- 
arship as one of the important periods of 
his life. The English he learned there 
ten years ago serves him well today. 

Before Bouchard will talk about the 
things which the Rora congregation has 
done, he stresses the importance of the 
Protestant witness the church must make 
in other parts of Italy. Out of his experi- 
ence in the newer churches of the south 
has come the determination that any 
valley church’s first responsibility is to 
the total work of the Waldensians in 
Italy. 

“We must maintain our intellectual 
leadership, and we must go forward 
with our task of proclaiming the gospel 
in all Italy. After that comes RorA,” says 
Bouchard, a blue-eyed man with a shock 
of graying black hair. 

But he doesn’t mean that work in the 
Luserna Valley is easy today. Although 
his difficulties here are not those of re- 
ligious liberty and the struggle of a small 
church to exist in an unfriendly environ- 
ment, Pastor Bouchard has other prob- 
lems to combat. Chief among these are 
the difficulties members of his parish 
have in wresting a living from their 
steeply banked land, and the long and 
lonely winters when parishioners come 
down from their summer homes high in 
the mountains to the monotonous and 
isolated life below. 

“In the winters when the people bring 
their cows down from the high grazing 
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Pastor Bouchard greets parish member who recently received a gold medal for 
fifty years of teaching service to the children of Rora. Town is in the valley. 


places, the fight is against depression 
and boredom. Here there are few of the 
comforts of the cities, and income is 
small. The young people do not wish to 
stay here. For a long while there was 
nothing to do in the winter evenings.” 

That is where the television set and 
community hall come in. Sitting in the 
pleasant garden in front of the house 
where he lives with his wife Elsa, his 
five-year-old daughter Eliana, and his 
two-month-old son Marco, Bouchard re- 
cently told visitors from the United 
States of his efforts to combat the deadly 
boredom of winter months by commu- 
nity projects. First of these was a new 
school. When that was accomplished, 
a campaign was begun for a community 
hall. 

“It was Roberto and Valdesina and 
other of our young people who decided 
we would have a television set for our 
new community hall,” Bouchard says. 


“It cost many thousands of lira, a huge 
sum for these young people. But they 
worked for the money and brought it 
to me for the television.” 

Approaching Rora from the winding 
mountain road up from Luserna, the vis- 
itor sees a cluster of stone houses domi- 
nated by the sparkling, white, century- 
old “new” church. In the center of the 
village, where twenty of the families of 
the scattered mountain parish live, is a 
modern building constructed of native 
stone by volunteer labor and boasting 
the now-famous television aerial, 

The women and girls of Rora, who 
come to church on Sunday wearing the 
traditional Waldensian costumes of 
white bonnet, shawl, and long rustling 
silk skirts, can be seen here in modern 
dress grouped around the Rora tele- 
vision set with the men of the commu- 
nity. In summer they are joined by 
Italian Protestants, from cities like 
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Bouchard’s Travels 


Pastor Bouchard’s parish ministry includes visiting with a young Waldensian mother 


Milan and Turin and from.the south of 
Italy, who come to the mountains for 
holidays and to get to know something 
of the history of the church many of 
them have only recently joined. Roman 
Catholics, too, vacation here and some- 
times come to the television evenings. 

Bouchard is versed in the techniques 
of modern evangelism as well as the 
history of his church, and he uses the 


television programs not only as a rec- 
reation but as a springboard for discus- 
sions of moral, religious, and social prob- 
lems. Both in formal discussions after a 
session of TV and in informal conversa- 
tions as he goes his rounds on his motor- 
bike or by foot, Bouchard raises with 
his parishioners questions concerning 
what they have seen and what its im- 
plications are for Christians. 





Gustavo Bouchard and his pretty wife Elsa come from a neighboring valley but feel 
that Rora is home now after eight years there. Behind them is a physical sign of 
the influence they have already had in the community—the new town center built 
by volunteer labor. Here is installed now-famous television set. 


the village’s 
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The respect and affection the mor 
than three hundred members of his con. 
gregation have for this pastor are ob 
vious. And he hasn't bought it with: 
television set. Going to services in th 
mountains is not a matter of jumping is 
a car or on a Lambretta motorscooter 
which a few of them have, but of walk 
ing many hours to the church or toa 
home high up on the top of the mountaia 
where Sunday-afternoon services ar 
held. 

The Waldensians know, with a clarity 
of detail unmatched even by an ame 
teur historian of the United States Civil 
War, the dates and people connected 
with their long and proud history 
“the first Protestants.” The bloody fights 
their ancestors had to preserve thei 
freedom are a fresh and living part d 
their tradition. They take their faith 
seriously. 

When he first came to Rora, Gustavo 
Bouchard around visiting the 
houses of the people and asking them 
for letters and other souvenirs connected 
with the defense of Rora. Puzzled as to 
his purpose but confident in his respect 
for their traditions, they searched the 
basements of their houses and brought 
from cupboards their dusty and treas- 

ured documents and gave them to the 
pastor. i 

“When they saw that I was going 
make a museum to preserve our history, 
they decided I wasn’t crazy after all’ 
Bouchard says. People of Ror are ob 
viously proud of the little museum he 
has set up in a butter-colored building 
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. greeting a retired army colonel 


which stands next door to the church. 

The pastor of Rora takes Sunday- 
school classes on rigorous walking-tours 
of the historical spots where their an- 
faith. He 


made a map for summer visitors pointing 


cestors defended their has 
out such places as the home of Rora’s 
special hero, Giosue Gianavello. Giana- 
vello was the hero of Bloody Easter in 
1655. when, with seventeen men and 
boys, he held 10,000 men—troops of the 
Finally 
Rora was overcome and the inhabitants 
The 300th 
this event which aroused the indignation 


Marquis of Pianezza—at bay. 


massacred. anniversary of 
of all Europe was celebrated in Rora 
last year. Pastor Bouchard, accompany- 
ing his students up the steep mountain 
paths, quotes in ringing tones: “Every- 
thing was annihilated but the truth.” 

Despite this emphasis on the sacrifices 
their forebears made for religious free- 
dom and their burning faith, Bouchard 
cautions his people that Waldensians in 
the valley “must be not a museum but 
a living church.” Making Rora econom- 
ically self-sufficient so that the voung 
people will not need to migrate to Turin, 
Milan, or the United States is one of the 
pastor's preoccupations. In this he is 
aided by the initiative of Roberto Morel, 
a twenty-six-year-old builder, and “my 
good help in all the activities of the 
church.” Roberto has been successful in 
getting the villagers to work with him in 
new ways of doing things, particularly 


of building houses for summer visitors. 


These projects give employment and in- 
come to the local residents and are help- 
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and holding Sunday-afternoon hillside services for widely scattered members. 


ing to make Rora a vacation place with 
adequate facilities for summer visitors. 

Contributions of the residents, sum- 
mer visitors, and other friends of Rora 
have helped get the community projects 
underway and most of them have been 
a collaboration of the church and the 
local civil authorities and volunteer la- 
bor, The mayor, Giacomo Morel, is also 
an elder of the church. 


As Pastor Bouchard hurries along the 
mountain roads on his motorbike, every- 
where people in pastures and vineyards 
look up and wave to their minister. They 
are ever aware that the most important 
thing in their lives is their church—the 
Protestant the 
world, now wielding an influence out of 


oldest communion in 


all proportion to its size in the life of 
twentieth-century Italy. 


Rora’s energetic pastor knows the winding paths of his valleys from many tramps 


on foot, but he uses his 


motorbike to visit 


Torre Pellice, the Waldensian 


“capital,” when members of his parish are patients in the church-related hos- 
pital there. The motorbike saves days of travel for the Alpine Protestant pastor. 
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QUARRYMAN Lawson Macklem repre- 
sents Cedarville on council of larger par- 
ish; likes the way it broadens outlook of 
small churches, gives a sense of purpose. 


ey 
LOGGER and cabin operator Bruce Pat- 
rick met Mr. Beymer through service 
club, feels Paul's interest in town affairs 
helps attract businessmen to the church. 


ig 2 a , 
STORE OWNER Leonard Rye and his 
wife (the church treasurer) are grateful 
for a “permanent preacher.” People are 
members now who never used to attend. 


Text and photographs by Cart G. Karscu 


In the vacationland of upper Michige 


churches always closed in winter 


until Paul Beymer came... 


FROM THE 
PHARMA() 


TO THE 


PASTORATE 


Paul A. Beymer began a new kind of 
existence four years ago this month, at 
age fifty-three. After thirty-four years 
as a druggist in Iowa, he sold the busi- 
ness, moved to Michigan’s upper penin- 
sula, and began preparing sermons 
instead of prescriptions. Since his arrival. 
he has brought new members and a new 
spirit to three out-of-the-way churches 
which for years had been without a 
pastor. 

Paul Beymer’s sudden move from a 


familiar home town to an area where hes 
had to fashion a different life becomes 
understandable when the ruddy, hy 
pastor tells about himself. In Iowa, be 
was raised on the family farm a mile 
and a half from Diagonal, which tr 
ceived its name from the direction th 
railroad took through the town. 

In 1919 Paul married Vera Jessup, 
the doctor’s daughter, and the couple 
set up housekeeping on a small fam 
near town, Later, they moved to a large 


BOAT BUILDER Leo Tassier, a lifelong resident, joined church a year ag® 
He is proud it is a weekday as well as Sunday community center for children 
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For pastoral calls on summertime island-dwellers, Paul Beymer takes to his outboard for trips up to twelve miles from home. 


frame house three blocks from the drug 
store. Two of their three children still 
live in Diagonal. (One daughter is the 
mother of thirteen of Mr. Beymer’s eight- 
een grandchildren.) After a long illness, 
Mrs. Beymer died in 1951. 

Paul, alone in the big house, began 
to consider how he ought to spend the 
rest of his life. He had served Diagonal 


well not only as the town’s druggist but, 


at various times, as mayor, a member of 
the town council and of the school board. 
Te Paul, however, church activities al- 
ways were uppermost. An elder in the 
Presbyterian church, he was also the 
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Sunday-school superintendent and 
teacher of a young people’s class. To- 
gether with a close friend, the Reverend 
John Neuenschwander, pastor of the 
Presbyterian church at nearby Creston, 
Paul had helped establish the first camp 
and conference center in the area. For 
thirteen summers he had contributed his 
services as counsellor, president of the 
trustees, and, occasionally, as cook. 
While pondering his future, Mr. Bey- 
mer wrote John Neuenschwander, who 
in the meantime had accepted a pastor- 
ate at Pickford, Michigan, and become 
moderator of St, Andrews Larger Parish, 


tying together a dozen country churches. 
Paul told of his desire to sell out and to 
devote himself full-time to church work 
of some sort. John replied immediately: 
“We have a number of small churches 
which need but cannot support a min- 
ister. Why not come for a visit and meet 
the people?” 

“I told the folks at Diagonal I'd see 
them in a few weeks,” Mr. Beymer re- 
calls, “but it was a year before I went 
back.” A committee from the church at 
Donaldson, in the farming country south 
of Sault Ste. Marie, called on the visiting 
Iowan his first Sunday in Michigan to 
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FROM THE PHARMACY 
TO THE PASTORATE 


ask him to preach “just once.” On that 


occasion there sixteen present. 


With his usual candor Paul asked an 


were 


elder when Sunday school would be 
held. “I could hardly believe it when 
he said the church had no Sunday school 
because there weren’t enough children.” 

That Sunday Paul saw the dimensions 
of a job that needed to be done. The 
next day he began putting hard miles on 
his car, driving down bumpy lanes to 
meet farmers, their wives—and their chil- 
dren. As winter approached, his con- 
gregation admired the way heavy snow 
and bad roads failed to deter their new 
“minister.” In January, five months after 
arriving in Donaldson, Mr. Beymer re- 
ported to the moderator of the larger 
parish. Where there had been no Sunday 
school, one now existed which averaged 
thirty in attendance. Forty to fifty per- 
sons could be counted on for worship 
each Sunday. Nineteen were ready for 
church membership, Without a doubt, 





fern-lined trail cut by Indians years 





Paul Beymer had found the life he 
wanted. 

Later that year the new assistant min- 
ister of the church at Sault Ste. Marie 
took charge of Donaldson and two other 
churches, and released Mr. Beymer for 
work elsewhere. 

On a Sunday morning late in Septem- 
ber, 1953—just as Indian summer was 
about to begin—Paul spoke from the 
pulpits of his new churches, the Presby- 
terian Church at Hessel, and the Union 
Church of Cedarville. The towns are 
three miles apart on the southern shore 
of the peninsula facing Mackinac Island. 
In summer the towns and churches are 
filled with vacationers, many of whom 
have residences offshore on one of Les 
Cheneaux islands. During September 
congregations dwindle to a handful of 
year round residents, and in previous 
Octobers churches had always closed for 
the winter, Imagine the surprise when 
Mr. Beymer announced that this year 
services would be continued—and not 
just on Sunday. On Wednesday evenings 
there would be a service with young 
people in charge. Soon he organized a 
youth choir for the mid-week service 





ago, Paul Beymer gives a nature lesson 





which by that time was well attended 
by adults, too. 

How has the druggist-turned-pastor 
fared in his new profession? Here is what 
townspeople say: “He’s wonderful with 
youngsters—in winter they load their 
sleds in his car and head for the good 
hills. Now you'll find them out hiking 
the forest trails with him.” “You can be 
sure he'll come to see you in the hospital, 
even if we're at Petosky” (which, be. 
cause of a tedious ferry trip, is almost a 
day’s journey). “I met Mr. Beymer at 
the Lion’s; they tell me he’s in civic 
affairs here as much as he was in Iowa.” 

Statistics tell their story, too. Nineteen 
were on the rolls at Hessel three years 
ago; membership is now forty. At Cedar. 
ville, the congregation has grown from 
fifty to 128. Also, two young people's 
groups that total sixty meet weekly the 
year through; before Paul came there 
were none, and the town had a mild case 
of teen-age trouble. 

Mr. Beymer, at a vigorous fifty-seven, 
looks ahead with the uncomplicated at- 
titude that has guided his life. “I hope 
to work here as long as God wants me 
to and I am able.” 









to children from Cedarville church. 
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The World Council: 
A Firm Position 

Since the earliest days of the church, 
a Christian’s highest loyalty has been to 
his God. Such allegiance surmounts 
oaths to kings and countries and unites 
everyone who believes in and attempts 
to serve the same Lord. From Roman 
times to the present, observers have mis- 
interpreted this aspect of Christianity by 
saying that loyalties cease at the arti- 
ficially drawn lines called national bor- 
ders. Often Christians have died for dis- 
agreeing; right now they are more likely 
to be accused of “coexistence” with po- 
litical ideologies different from their 
own. 

Last month, when the World Council 
of Churches’ Central Committee met in 
Hungary, the eighty members again 
tried to make plain the position of the 
Council and the Christian church which 
in part it represents. At the outset of 
the sessions held at Galvatetoe, near 
Budapest, Dr. W. A. Visser t Hooft, gen- 
eral secretary of the Council, said: “[The 
Council] lives its own life in complete 
independence from any particular politi- 
cal system or ideology and desires to 
render its witness in all parts of the 
world.” This attitude, said Dr. Visser ’t 
Hooft, had been demonstrated in accept- 
ing the invitation of Hungary’s Protes- 
tants to hold the meeting of the Coun- 
cil’s Central Committee in that Commu- 
nist-dominated country. 

The Netherlands churchman continu- 
ed: “. . . we believe churches living 
under differing systems can and must 
learn from each other. There is mutual 
correction in seeing ourselves as others 
ae. tk 

This concern and interest for branches 
of the Christian church, regardless of 
“curtains,” was reflected throughout the 
Council’s deliberations and actions. 
Chief topics were: 
> Spanish Protestants. The Executive 
Committee, which met in Vienna prior 
to the sessions in Hungary, adopted a 
resolution urging the reopening of the 
Protestant Seminary in Madrid which 
has been closed since January by Spanish 
authorities. 
> Nuclear-bomb tests, Dr. O. Frederick 
Nolde, of the Lutheran seminary in 
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Churchmen from four continents are among 80 who met in Hungary for sessions of 
the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches. From left: Charles P. 
Taft, U.S. Episcopal layman; the Rev. Peter Dagadu, Methodist, delegate from 
Africa; Bishop Albert Bereczky, Hungarian Reformed Church president; and 
Bishop Otto Dibelius, head of Evangelical Church in Germany. Central Committee 
sessions took place in factory workers’ rest home in Matra mountains near Budapest. 


Philadelphia, led a roster of speakers 
who urged tests of nuclear weapons be 
discontinued. Dr. Nolde, who is also 
director of the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, said 
the tests should be ended, “limited or 
controlled under international agree- 
ment as promptly as possible.” In nuclear 
experiments, he added, the “health of 
people and the security of nations” is at 
stake, Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, Pres- 
byterian Stated Clerk and president of 
the National Council of Churches, 
pointed to the threat to peace posed 
by the stockpiling of weapons and the 
armaments competition. 

> Merger with mission group. The Cen- 
tral Committee authorized the World 
Council of Churches to proceed with 
plans for merging with the International 
Missionary Council. Plans are expected 
to be completed in time for the union to 
become effective in 1960 at the Third 
Assembly of the World Council, to be 
held probably in Ceylon. 

> New members. Three more churches 
applied for membership in the Council, 
which currently numbers 162 Anglican, 
Protestant, and Orthodox denominations 
in forty-seven countries, The proposed 
new members are the Baptist Church 
of Hungary, the Church of the Province 
of Central Africa (Anglican), and the 
La Plata (Lutheran) Synod in South 


America. 


> Churches in China and Russia. Two 
top officials of the World Council re- 
ceived approval to meet in January with 
representatives of the Russian Orthodox 
Church to discuss participation by the 
Moscow Patriarchate in the world-wide 
church movement. Dr. Franklin Clark 
Fry, president of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, and Dr. W. A. 
Visser *t Hooft probably will meet the 
Russian churchmen in Paris. 

The Council’s Central Committee also 
went on record favoring a visit to China 
by a delegation of churchmen “when- 
ever such a visit would be welcome.” 
The resolution said sending a delegation 
to China “would increase the good will, 
understanding, and fellowship within 
the world-wide Christian community.” 
The statement took recognition of a 
Chinese Anglican bishop at the meeting, 
Bishop K. H. Ting of Chekiang. He said 
Chinese Christians argue with the Com- 
munists’ belief that in “100 to 200 years 
religion will wither away. . . .” “In all 
these matters,” added the churchman, 
“we do not agree and have frequent ar- 
guments.” But Bishop Ting did not think 
this should prevent Chinese churchmen 
from recognizing the many good things 
the Communists have done for China. 
Bishop Ting, first Anglican prelate to 
visit the West since 1949, said Chinese 
churches are developing their own pro- 
grams of support and evangelism, 
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Building a Responsible Society 


_ building of a responsible international society means building a 
society where all men can act in freedom with consideration for 
the needs and rights of others and where the several members have 
regard for the well-being of one another and for the whole family of 
men. Such a society will recognize its allegiance to God, who is the 
sovereign ruler of the nations. 

“As followers of the One who loved all men and bore the burden of 
their sin and suffering, we cannot be indifferent to man’s peril. A great 
gulf separates rich and poor on an international scale. In this the 
churches cannot acquiesce. They must strive with all their power to 
bridge this gulf. Therefore, the processes of economic growth must be 
understood and aided in order that the rapid social change may be so 
guided as to advance the interest of the peoples. 

“Social justice must be pursued between the nations as well as within 
each nation. The churches in countries with more favorable economic 
and social conditions have a particular responsibility to express in deeds 
their common humanity with all poor, oppressed, and suffering people 
and to urge their governments to base their policies upon recognition 
of the justice of this principle. When one nation dominates another 
politically or economically, the dependent or subject people is deprived 
of the possibility of developing a fully responsible society. Many de- 
pendent peoples are demanding self-government and independence for 
their countries. The churches within and without these lands must 
appreciate the urgency of this demand and must stand with the people 
in orderly progress toward these goals. 

“In multiracial societies they must recognize the claims of justice and 
boldly exercise a reconciling and constructive influence. 

“Mankind is fearful of actual or potential danger from experimental 
tests of nuclear weapons. We call upon the churches to appeal to their 
governments and to the United Nations to negotiate such an agreement 
for a discontinuance or limitation and control of these tests as will end 
any such danger. Provision must be made to safeguard both the health 
of the people and the security of the nations in order that human 
resources may be directed toward constructive ends. 

“The churches should continue insistently to press for an adequate 
system of disarmament and a peaceful settlement of the unresolved 
issues which confront the world. People must be free to travel, to meet, 
to know their neighbors, and through personal encounter to seek under- 
standing and create friendship, and thus to achieve mutual confidence 
and respect. They must also be free to choose by whom and in what 
way they wish to be governed. They must be free to obey the dictates 

of their conscience. They must be free to worship God, to witness to 
their faith, and to have their children educated in a church school or 
youth meeting. 

“We call upon all Christians to lay these matters to heart and to seek 
these ends in a spirit of prayer and of penitence for past failures, and 
in the name of their Lord and Master, who is the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life.” —CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
The World Council of Churches, 1956 








acted upon. 


50,000 Refugees 
May Be Stranded 


In Congress's frantic rush for adjourn- 


ment, bills issue from committees in a 
flood to meet their last-minute fates on 
the floor of the House or the Senate. 
Much legislation manages to be passed 
in one form or another; for other bills, 
time simply runs out before they are 
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Often it’s hard to estimate the cost of 
this haste to the nation. Recently, when 
an omnibus bill embodying changes in 
two immigration bills met defeat, Prot- 
estant refugee-resettlement experts said 
the cost could be as high as 50,000 per- 
sons who otherwise might have become 
useful U.S. citizens. 

Throughout the past session of the 


84th Congress, resettlement agencies re. 
quested changes in the two major immj. 
gration bills—the McCarran-Walter Aq 
and the Refugee Relief Act. In the latte; 
bill, churchmen asked that the deadline 
for visas be extended six months to pro. 
vide all refugees having assurances from 
U.S. sponsors an opportunity to come 
to this country. In addition, the church 
groups recommended that some 40,000 
visas which will go unused in Germany 
and Austria be redistributed to countries 
in which there are refugees and a surplus 
population which need them. 

These major proposals and _ several 
other suggested amendments passed the 
Senate but failed to survive opposition 
led by Representative Francis E. Walter 
of Pennsylvania, co-author of the con. 
troversial McCarran-Walter Act. 

As a result, the goal of 209,000 refu- 
gees who were to be admitted under 
the Refugee Relief Act may fall short by 
as many as 50,000 persons. The only 
hope, said Roland Elliott, head of the 
National Council of Churches’ joint Prot- 
estant resetthement agency, is that every- 
one overseas concerned with issuing 
visas will continue to work at top speed 
to move families to the United States, 


Church and State: 
Philippine Bill Passes 


Just a few hours before Congress ad- 
journed, it agreed to pay more than 
$8,000,000 in claims by Roman Catholic 
schools and religious orders in the Philip- 
pine Islands, The claims, based on food 
and services supplied American troops 
during the liberation of the islands m 
1944, had been rejected under the War 
Claims Act. They were refused because 
the religious organizations could not 
prove direct “affiliation” with the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United States. 

Throughout weeks of committee de- 
bates, Protestant church leaders had 
argued that the legislation, introduced 
by Representative John W. McCormack 
of Massachusetts, made Christian mis- 
sions seem “mere extensions of American 
churches.” Mr, McCormack’s bill, said 
the churchmen, constituted largely a 
grant to the Roman Catholic school sys- 
tem of the islands (see P.L., August 4). 

In spite of this opposition, the legis- 
lation passed the Senate only six hours 
after the judiciary committee announced 
that there was not enough time to con- 
sider the House-passed measure at this 
session, 

A few Protestant and Jewish claims 
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may also be made payable under the 
legislation, as amended. The deadline 
for filing claims was set at six months 
after the date the legislation becomes 
law, to enable some Protestant and Jew- 
ish groups which did not apply under 
the previous act to make new claims if 
the liberalized legislation makes them 
eligible. 

Congressman McCormack’s original 
measure was amended also to provide 
that funds must be paid to an organiza- 
tion or representative of the claimant in 
the United States, and that funds paid 
for damages to buildings and property 
be used only to restore such property. 


Presbyterian Alliance 
Meets in Prague 


The World Council of Churches was 
not the only international church group 
to reopen channels of Christian com- 
munication this summer (page 19). Last 
month the Executive Committee of the 
World Presbyterian Alliance met in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia—the first time in 
eighty-one years that the Alliance com- 
mittee has convened in eastern Europe. 

Although several of the Presbyterian 
and Reformed leaders from East and 
West had seen each other recently at 
other Alliance or World Council meet- 
ings, some Iron Curtain churchmen had 
not been seen or heard from since the 
Soviet Union’s postwar expansion into 
eastern Europe. For the first time in 
more than a decade, Alliance officials 
were able to re-establish contact with 
leaders of Presbyterian and Reformed 
bodies in Poland and Rumania. And a 
trio of women—including Miss Margaret 
Shannon, Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
missions leader—who attended the Alli- 
ance meeting were able to talk with 
church women from Czechoslovakia. 

Representing the world’s second- 
largest Protestant constituency (more 
than 40,000,000 members, as compared 
with the Lutherans’ 70,000,000) 
the Alliance Executive Committee spent 
some time discussing the place of 


some 


surgent confessionalism” in modern 
Christianity. 
As a result of the discussions, the 


Alliance group proposed an informal 
conference of confessional bodies “to in- 
terpret to each other” their nature and 
objectives. Presumably the invitation to 
such a conference will be extended to 
such confessional groups as the Angli- 
Baptists, Dis- 
ciples, Lutherans, and Methodists. 


cans, Congregationalists, 
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The Executive Committee received 
into membership two churches, making 
the total sixty-nine in more than thirty 
nations. The new members are the re- 
cently organized interracial Presbyterian 
Church of East Africa with some 65,000 
communicants, and the U.S.A.’s Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church with some 
85,000 members. The Cumberland 
Church did belong to the Alliance from 
1884 to 1906. 

Harrison Ray Anderson of Chi- 
cago, chairman of the Alliance’s Calvin 
Auditorium fund and former Moderator 
of the Presbyterian U.S.A. General As- 
sembly, reported to the Executive Com- 
mittee that contributions to the fund had 
exceeded the $100,000 goal set by the 
Alliance General Council in 1954. 

This means that Geneva’s most fa- 
mous church—where both Calvin and 
Knox preached and taught—will soon be 
restored to full-time use. After it has 
been repaired, it will serve not only as 
a place for worship but will also contain 
the Alliance’s world headquarters, an 
international Presbyterian and Reformed 
museum, and accommodations for meet- 
ings of Swiss church bodies, 

The Executive Committee also ap- 
proved Brazil as the site of the next 
Alliance General Council meeting in 
1959. That vear will mark the centen- 
nial of Presbyterianism in Brazil, And 
the Alliance committee authorized trans- 
lation into Portuguese of John Calvin's 
famous work, the “Institutes,” in recog- 
nition of the Brazil Presbyterian centen- 
nial. 


The Ministry: 
After Fifty, Then What? 


In a recent issue of Monday Morning, 
the Presbyterian magazine for pastors, 
the Reverend Karl F. Wettstone of 
Philadelphia asks, “What virtue is there 
in a minister serving one and the same 
congregation for a generation or more?” 
Frequently, says Mr. Wettstone, minis- 
ters are compelled to remain at one 
church for many years because the cur- 
rent demand for a pre- 
vents older men from changing. 

Mr. . Compara- 
tively few ministers possess the rare and 
superior qualities that enable a man to do 
effective work in and the same 
church over a long period. Most of us 


“young pastor” 


Wettstone writes: * 


one 


hang on for dear life because we see no 
way of escape and the years are creep- 
ing up on us. 

“It seems almost a crime in the gospel 
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NEWS 


ministry today for anyone to reach the 
ripe old age of fifty. Just when a min- 
ister achieves a measure of maturity and 
has something to contribute, he is being 
relegated to the rear or put on the shelf. 
Yet he knows that he must keep on 
working until he reaches sixty-five to be 
eligible for a pension. 

“, . . Frequently the chairman of the 
cnnmittes seeking a pastor is himself 
well past the three-score-years-and- -ten, 
yet he is heard to say, “We will not con- 
sider any man above forty.’ 

“It is a sad spectacle to see so many 
men with brilliant minds and a record of 
distinguished service being forced into 
semiretirement. . . . There is something 
radically wrong with a system that will 
not allow ministers and teachers to do 
their best work just because they are in 
the afternoon of life. More good minis- 
ters ‘fade away’ than ever do old sol- 
diers. 

“Too bad that theological seminaries 
no longer hire Most minis- 
ters past sixty are obliged to accept 
service in some small struggling church 
and be thankful for the privilege. They 
must work harder than ever at much 
reduced salaries, while their congrega- 


‘has beens.’ 


tions vote each year whether to keep 
them or not. Surely this is a heartbreak- 
ing experience which few laymen would 
They, at least, 
made ‘chairman of the board.” 


care to share. can be 
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Workcampers assemble 500-barrel 


99 
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storage tank to raise 
water supply for hundreds who are expected to use ranch. 


Conference Site 
Built at Ghost Ranch 


The first stage of converting a pri- 
vately owned ranch in New Mexico into 
a Presbyterian conference center began 
summer. Until last fall, Ghost 
Ranch, located some sixty miles north- 
west of Santa Fe, was owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur N. Pack, an elder and 
his wife who live in Tucson. In Novem- 
ber they gave the Spanish-style build- 
ings and surrounding 25,000 acres of 
range land to the Board of Christian 
Education. Before the property could be 
put to use, facilities designed for two 
dozen guests had to be expanded to care 
for hundreds more. 

In July some thirty families arrived 
from churches in Hobbs, New Mexico, 
Los Angeles, and Fort W orth to under- 
take the initial tasks: renovate the dining 
hall, construct a thirty-five-foot bridge 
over an arroyo, assemble a five-hundred- 
barrel water-storage tank, and build ter- 
races around new housing units. 

Days were long, and the work any- 
thing but easy. Breakfast was served at 
5:15 a.M.; quitting time sometimes was 


as late as 9:30 p.m. In exchange for the 
men’s work, the wives and children were 
able to enjoy the ranch’s facilities—hik- 


ing, swimming, and just stretching out 
in the sun. ; 
Improvements made by the volunteer 


workcampers would have been costly if 
done by contractors; probably the jobs 
would not now be completed. The water 
tank, needed to care for a greatly ex. 
panded number of guests, is already in 
use. The bridge completes a road to the 
site of a housing unit for 250 persons, 
Painting, new terraces, assorted repairs 
—all are finished on schedule. 

The sturdy laborers have now re. 
turned home to their jobs to rest and 
make plans for next year’s construction 
at Ghost Ranch. 


National Council 
Urges Job Security 


In. a message for Labor Day, the Na- 
tional Council of Churches urged Prot- 
estants to support efforts designed to 
provide greater job security for workers. 
The two principal methods of increasing 
this security, said the Council statement, 
are the stabilization of production sched- 
ules, and industry training programs, 
Such steps, the Council said, will insure 
more equitable distribution of the na- 
tion’s economic abundance and reduce 
the threat of unemployment. 

The message, entitled “The Worker's 
Quest for Security,” was approved re- 
cently by the National Council for use 
in churches of member denominations. 

The statement said in part: 

. Even an economy of abundance 


Outside the dining hall of Ghost Ranch dozer operator 
levels ground so workcampers can build flagstone terrace. 
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is not released from problems. . . . Even 
though jobs have become more plentiful, 
there are many communities where un- 
employment is still a threat. . . . The 
task of the church is not to lay down 
an economic pattern, but rather to up- 
hold those ethical principles and Chris- 
tian values that can be applied even to 
complicated economic and_ industrial 
situations. The margin for error of judg- 
ment grows with the increasing complex- 
ity of our world; yet the responsibility of 
the church to study these situations and 
to speak redemptively about them re- 
mains clear and certain. . . . 

“At the same time we point out to 
workers, as to all people, the danger 
of too great reliance on material values 
and also God’s call to meaningful living 
through fellowship in the Christian com- 
munity. In penitence the churches seek 
to serve the Master and obey his will 
by proclaiming the dignity and worth of 
persons and by working for human 
brotherhood. . . .” 


Fifty Awarded 
Presbyterian Scholarships 


In a few weeks a select group of 
young people from Presbyterian congre- 
gations across the country will arrive on 
the campuses of eighteen church-related 
colleges. They are recipients of the first 
annual scholarships to be awarded by 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. The 
scholarships are being made possible by 
the Board of Christian Education, which 
agreed in 1954 to set aside funds each 
year to encourage outstanding Presby- 
terian young people to attend colleges 
related to the church. 

Awards ranging from $100 to $1,000 
are made for the freshman year only but 
are renewable if the recipients maintain 
a superior classroom record. Scholarship 
winners were determined on the basis 
of academic ability, as measured by Col- 
lege Entrance Examinations, and by 
leadership qualities as judged by service 
in the church, school, and community. 

The Board of Christian Education re- 
cently announced that applications are 
being taken for fifty competitive scholar- 
ships for high-school seniors entering 
college in the fall of 1957. To qualify for 
the competition, an applicant must: 1. 
have been a member of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. for at least one year; 2. 
rank in the top third of his class during 
the junior year in high school; and 3. be 
eligible for graduation from high school 
in January or June of 1957. 
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1956 Scholarship Winners 


David Lee Ackerman 
Fredericktown, Ohio 


Frank Weir Baker 
Hanover, Indiana 


Douglas Clyde Burger 


Farmington, Maine 


Margaret Ann Chambers 
Red Oak, Iowa 


Katherine Jane Copeland 
Ft. Smith, Arkansas 


Marilyn Blanche Cross 
Jewett, Ohio 


Bryant Lewis Cureton 
Washington, New Jersey 


Shirley Hester Flint 
Dows, Iowa 


Susan Kay Gilmore 
Walla Walla, Washington 


Bruce Russell Glenn 
Albert Lea, Minnesota 


Marcia Hope Hammond 
Athens, Pennsylvania 


Sharon Elaine Hannum 
Amarillo, Texas 


Marda Kay Heffner 
Palisades Park, N.J. 


Sue Henderson 
Pierceton, Indiana 


James Robert Herrington 
Abilene, Texas 


Mary Evelyn Hetzel 
Anacortes, Washington 


Marcia Foster Hicks 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Judith E. Holliday 


Mercer, Pennsylvania 


Gary Evan Ireland 
Parsons, Kansas 


Sandra M. Johnson 
Laona, Wisconsin 


Wooster 


Wooster 


Wooster 


Wooster 


Lindenwood 


Wooster 


Maryville 


Park 


Whitworth 


Macalester 


Grove City 


Trinity 


Beaver 


Hanover 


Trinity 


Lewis and Clark 


Wilson 


Wooster 


Wooster 


Carroll 


Elizabeth Roene Johnston Grove City 


Pleasantville, Pennsylvania 


Betty Sterling Jones 
Fairbury, Nebraska 


Paul Wendell Knoll 
Oregon City, Oregon 


John Lindsay Kurtz 
La Plata, Missouri 


Nancy Jane Lang 
Azusa, California 


Hastings 


Lewis and Clark 


Missouri Valley 


Occidental 


Gary Dean Larson 
Clay Center, Kansas 


David Edward MacLean 
Lytton, lowa 


Anne Claire Matheny 
Blackduck, Minnesota 


Elizabeth Wrede McCracken 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Susan R. McNeill 
New York, New York 


Mary Hale Meyer 
Deerwood, Minnesota 


Barbara Alice Nelson 
Bottineau, North Dakota 


Ralph D. O'Dell 
Brownfield, Texas 


Suzanne E. Pierce 
North Hills, Pa. 


Joan M. Rajala 
Kelso, Washington 


Carol Frances Riemer 
Auburn, New York 


Clara Linnie Roy 
Elmira, New York 


Dorraine Marie Schaak 
Hopkins, Minnesota 


Byron E. Shafer 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


Sandra Kay Shaw 
North Canton, Ohio 


Elizabeth Ann Snelbaker 


Pitman, New Jersey 


Benjamin R. Timmerman 
Warrensburg, Missouri 


Robert Hardy Trickey 
Deep River, Iowa 


Gail M. Waters 


Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


Andrea Wells 


Jackson, Minnesota 


Thomas J. Wilbanks 


Canyon, Texas 


Jo Ellen Wilson 
Portland, Oregon 


Nancy Wimbish 
Portsmouth, Ohio 


Lewis Edelen Wood 


Haddon Heights, New Jersey 


Karen Ann Woodard 
Alma, Michigan 


Emporia 
Maryville 
Macalester 
Wilson 
Wooster 
Macalester 
Trinity 
Trinity 
Beaver 
Whitworth 
Wooster 
Beaver 
Macalester 
Wooster 
Wooster 
Maryville 
Westminster 
Wooster 
Wooster 
Macalester 
Trinity 
Occidental 
Wooster 
Wooster 


Wooster 














YOUR GROUP CAN RAISE 


Many groups are delightedly using Lard 
roved Sunshine Plan to raise LAR 
UMS OF MONEY .... and to do it cr 

a friendly, easy-working way that brings 
big rewards to all! 


COSTS YOU NOTHING 
Write today and we shall send the in- 
teresting “how to’’ details on the Sun- 
shine Fund Raising Plan. You will see 
superb quality Christmas Cards that are 
sell-on-sight values .. . a variety of other 


beautiful card and stationery items that 
ring 6 MP, BIG PROFITS! Write for yours 
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ASHBY CHURCH CALENDARS 


The only Church Colendors published with Days and 
Seasons of the Church Year in the proper Liturgical 
Colors for each Protestant denomination. May be or- 
dered with special heading for your owa Church, 


Write for FREE circular or send 
50¢ for sample postpaid, (state d wanted). 


ASHBY COMPANY « 422 STATE « ERIE, PA. 
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PEWS. PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
DEPT. 7 SCRANTON 2, PA. 
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Circulation of this issue 


MORE THAN 930,000 


(Publisher's Estimate) 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE invites 
readers’ consideration and re- 
sponse to the messages of 








NEWS 
For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

125th. Second Presbyterian Church, 
Delhi, New York (the Reverend T. 
Howard Akland, pastor). A new dining 
room was dedicated during the ob- 
servance. 

Concord Presbyterian Church, Cen- 
terville, Ohio (the Reverend Edward 
Riedesel, pastor). 

West Union Church, Dallas, West 
Virginia (the Reverend William D. 
Lewis, pastor). 

120th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Delaware City, Delaware (the Reverend 
Royden Piper, pastor). 

100th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Centralia, Illinois (the Reverend Roy S. 
Buffat, Sr., pastor). 

Salina Presbyterian Church, Fairfield, 
Iowa. 

The Presbyterian Church of Monte- 
zuma, Iowa (the Reverend C. Raymond 
Olander, pastor). 

Tranquility Presbyterian Church, 
Traer, Iowa (the Reverend Oliver Stev- 
enson, pastor). 

Zalmona Presbyterian Church, Wau- 
kon, Iowa (the Reverend Henry John- 
son, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Hastings, 


Minnesota (the Reverend Harold G. 


Whitfield, pastor). 
Jersey Presbyterian Church, R. D., 
Pataskala, Ohio (the Reverend Fred C. 
Petri, pastor). 

The Presbyterian Church of McComb, 
Ohio (the Reverend Cecil O. Eanes, 
pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Plymouth, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend W. Russell 
Straw, pastor). 

75th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Wayne, Nebraska (the Reverend Oliver 
B. Proett, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota (the Reverend James M. 
Brown, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

Little Church of the Desert, Twenty- 
nine Palms, California (the Reverend 
Roy Hiram Wollam, pastor), of a youth 
‘ounge. 

The Presbyterian Church of Cordova, 
New Mexico (the Reverend Telesforo A. 
Jasso, pastor), of a new sanctuary. 

Eastminster Presbyterian Church, To- 
ledo, Ohio (the Reverend James A. 
Thomas, pastor), of a new Christian- 
education unit and extensive renovations 





the advertisers 





to the old building. 


— 


First Presbyterian Church, Pen Argyl, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend R. W. Mus. 
selman, pastor), of the completely reno. 
vated Christian education-social area. 


GROUNDBREAKINGS: 

Trinity Presbyterian Church, San 
Carlos, California (the Reverend William 
Summerscales, pastor), for a new sane- 
tuary and social hall. 

Eastminster Presbyterian Church, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan (the Rey- 
erend Edward A. Brigham, pastor), fora 
Christian-education building. 

University Presbyterian Church, San 
Antonio, Texas (the Reverend Kenneth 
E. Reeves, pastor), for a Christian-edu- 
cation building. 


MORTGAGE BURNING: 

First Presbyterian Church,- Tonawan- 
da, New York (the Reverend Howard L. 
Davies, pastor), on the Christian-educa- 
tion unit, originally the Church House, 


NEW CHURCHES ORGANIZED: 

First Presbyterian Church, Chula 
Vista, California (the Reverend Ray V 
Pedrotti, pastor), with 103 members. 

Saint Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 
Kansas City, Kansas (the Reverend 
Thomas G. Atkinson, pastor). 


CORNERSTONE LAYING: 

First Presbyterian Church, Valatie, 
New York (the Reverend M. Robert 
Lambert, pastor), for a Christian-educa- 
tion building. 





Broadcasts 


National Radio Pulpit—Ganse Little 
of Pasadena, speaker during July, 
August, and September. NBC radio 
network, Sunday, 10:00 a.m. (EDT). 


Church of the Air—William H. Hud- 
nut, Jr., of Rochester, speaker. CBS 
radio network. Sunday, Sept. 16, 
10:30 p.m, (EDT). 


Pilgrimage—Laurence Lange in se- 
ries “Among Our Own.” July, Au- 
gust, and September. ABC radio 
network. Sunday, 1:35 to 2:00 p.m. 
(EDT). 

Frontiers of Faith—timely discus- 
sions each Sunday of September. 
Sept. 2—“What About Faith Heal- 
ing?” NBC-TV network. Sunday, 
4:00 to 4:30 p.m. (EDT). 
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Of People and Places 


CHURCH HONORS LONG-TIME MEMBERS 
@ In connection with the observance of 
the 250th anniversary of the founding of 
the first presbytery of the Presbyterian 
Church in this country, the First Presby- 
terian Church of Ridgway, Illinois (the 
Reverend John H. Houdeshel, pastor), 
honored five of its members at a special 
Each of the five has been an 
fifty years or 


service. 
active communicant for ’ 
more. They are: Mrs. Ida Bozarth; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cox; Mrs. Carrie Green; Mrs. 
Susan Hatfield; and Miss Ste Hla Kanady. 
All were presented a year’s rnembe rship 
in the national Pre sby terian Historical 


Society. 


OVERSEAS SCHOOL GETS OWN HERD 
@ A scholarship given over two years 


ago to Mr. Do Yup Kim, a Presbyterian 
agriculture and biology teacher in Kei- 
sung Academy for boys, Taegu, Korea, 
has enabled him to study dairy manage- 
ment at Warren Wilson College, Swan- 
nanoa, North Carolina. This summer Mr. 
Kim sailed for home, working his way 
back with “his herd.” Aboard the ship 
were five Holstein heifers and one regis- | 
tered Holstein bull, a gift from San 
Joaquin Valley Dairymen through the 
Heifer Project Office at Modesto, Cali- 
fornia. Overseas freight on the shipment 
was paid by Church World Service, and 
the feed and fittings for the trip were 
also provided for by the National Coun- | 
cil of Presbyterian Men. U Itimately, it is 
hoped, the Holsteins will provide enough 
milk for the more than 2,200 boys, from 
the seventh to the twelfth grades, who 
now attend the Presbyterian school. 








Churches Join in Gift 


® Two Illinois churches recently shared 
the cost of a Chevrolet carryall and pre- 
sented it to Dr. Howard F. Moffett just 
before he returned to Korea. The 
churches were the Fourth Presbyterian 
of Chicago and the First Presbyterian of 
Glen Ellyn. Dr. Moffett has been taking 
a refresher course in medicine for the 
past four years, meanwhile living in Glen 
Ellyn, where he and his family have been 
active in First Church. He is a member 


of the Fourth Church, which supports 
his medical work in the Taegu hospital 
In the picture above are (left to right): 
Fourth Church elder Frank Anderson; 
the Reverend R. A. Dempsey, pastor of 
First Church; Dr. Moffett, accepting 
keys to car; Chuckie; Howard, Jr.; and 
Mrs. Moffett. After a year in Seoul, Dr. 
Moffett plans to return to Taegu to re- 
sume his post as superintendent of the 
Presbyterian Hospital. 
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48-CUP ELECTRIC COFFEE-MAKER 
8-PLACE FOLDING TABLE or SET 
OF 4 STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


GROUP! CLUB! SCHOOL! 


Amazing new offer lets your Group 
choose any of these valuable Gifts 
at NO COST! Your Group just 
arranges distribution of our na- 
tionally famous Silicote Household 
Cloth that polishes as it cleans. 
SEND NO MONEY in advance — 
now or ever! 3 sensational Plans 
offer your Group’s choice of the 
Gifts named. Worth up to $39.95 
but cost your Group NOTHING! 
Wire or write for FREE details! 
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terested in earning 
45c profit on each 
$1 sale of Super 
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ein demand — everyone that sees 
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Your curiosity will be well rewarded 
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FRESH PECAN HALVES 


Year after year for over 26 years— 
Organizations make money selling our Pound 
Boxes Jumbo Pecan Halves. Season starts 
Nov. 10th. We prepay shipments. You pay 
us when sold. Write 
SULLIVAN PECAN CO., CRESTVIEW, FLA. 
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NEWS 


FUTURE HOMEMAKERS NAME 
PRESBYTERIAN GIRL PRESIDENT 

@ This year’s national president of the 
Future Homemakers of America, an or- 
ganization comprised of junior-high and 
high-school home-economics students, 
is Miss Carol Ann Pierson, seventeen, of 
Godfrey, Illinois. There are over 400,- 
000 FHA members in the United States, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Alaska, and the 
Virgin Islands. The organization’s prin- 
cipal aim is to prepare its members for 
a satisfying family life, and to help them 
contribute to, and appreciate, their pres- 
ent families. 

Carol, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
James Pierson, is proficient at swimming 
and ice skating; likes movies, TV, good 
music from “pop to long hair,” and 
sports—especially baseball, Spending 
many hours at the sewing machine, she 
makes most of herclothing. In Alton High 
School she is active in the Future Home- 
makers; National Honor Society; Na- 


Miss Carol Ann Pierson 


tional Thespians; Student Council; Girls 
Council; and the Drama and Pep Club. 
But that isn’t all she does. 

Carol is a member of the Elm Street 
Presbyterian Church in nearby Alton 
(the Reverend William R. Kimbrough, 
She treasurer 
moderator of the Senior High Westmin- 


pastor). has been and 


ster Fellowship group, and helps in the 


nursery church-school class. 


During her year as national president, 
Carol will represent the FHA at various 
conventions, meetings, and forums 
throughout the nation. But, she avers, 
she doesn’t think she is going to be 
“worked out” of her love for what up to 


THE past ten vears American capi- 
tal has been increased 1,500 per cent 
in the industries of South Africa. Our 
United Nations delegate has never voted 
against South Africa’s refusal to allow 
the U.N. to enter the Trusteeship Areas 
it controls. Trevor Huddleston in 
Naught for Your Comfort (Doubleday; 
$3.75) gives a necessary appendix to 
Alan Paton’s Cry, the Beloved Coun- 
try. Whereas Paton’s book is of God’s 
comfort and grace in the South African 
tragedy, Father Huddleston (an Angli- 
can priest in the order of the Community 
of the Resurrection) speaks in the vein 
of prophetic judgment. 


I tell you naught for your comfort, 
Yea, naught for your desire, 

Save that the sky grows darker yet 
And the sea rises higher. 


Here are case histories of what “good 
people” can do in the name of religion 
when theology grows sterile. Huddle- 
ston has left South Africa because he 
wishes to rouse world opinion, He shows 








now has been a busy but normal routine. 


26 


the schizophrenia not only in the Union 


| of South Africa but also in our whole 


Christian life. Here is a call to re-exam-. 
ine our faith and practice in the light 
of what we are before God. Read this 
to meet a man who loves his country, 
but loves Christ with singular devotion. 
Read this to see more clearly the threat 
and challenge to the world mission of 
the church. Read this to see yourself. 

“In every conversation there are al- 
wavs at least six persons present. What 
each person said are two; what each 
person meant to say are two more; and 
what each person understood the other 
to say are two more,” says Douglas V. 
Steere in On Listening to Another (Har- 
per; $1.50). Here is the basis for Chris- 
tian communication, for there is always 
present the Listener, God, He not only 
listens; he speaks. This is bound to be 
a devotional classic on prayer. It is a 
practical book on how to counsel; how 
to pray; how to help another; what to 
do, and what is done, in corporate wor- 
ship; how to hold the wandering mind in 
check; and where words come from. The 
Quaker viewpoint is here developed by 
Rufus Jones’s successor at Haverford 
College in a way that will help the priest- 
hood of all believers in every communion 
to listen and to weigh one’s “coycerns.” 


America, South Africa, and Theology 


If one is ever in doubt about God’s pres 
ence, read, digest, and inwardly lean 
from Friend Douglas. 

Tom Allan was the highlight of th 
Pre-Assembly Conference on Evang 
lism in Philadelphia. Next May he wil 
be in New York to help Billy Graham 
for whom he is a good balance. He js 
head of the “Tell Scotland” movemen 
and a Glasgow parish minister, I wish 
Westminster Press would bring out a 
American edition of The Face of My 
Parish (Student Christian Movement 
Press, London, available through Weg. 
minster Book Stores). Every layman who 
has read it has found a new vision of his 
own ministry, Tom Allan took a dying 
parish, saw hungry people who did not 
think the church offered nourishment 
and brought them into fellowship. The 
steps and the theology are here in ways 
that open vistas of one’s own parish. We 
have had a great deal on the nature of 
the church. This is the best of the few 
books I know on a much-needed doctrine 
of the congregation or parish. Nor is it 
parochial in the sense that the Scottish 
situation is different from ours. 

Some of us avoid buying more books 
on psychology and religion because we 
are surfeited with pet solutions and 
“peace of mind” formulae, Carroll A. 
Wise’s new book, Psychiatry and the 
Bible (Harper; $3.00) is an exception. 
It is theologically sound and examines 
the Biblical ideas of suffering, guilt, and 
forgiveness with integrity. The chapter 
on “The Healing Fellowship” provides 
helpful new insights into what the 
church really is in worship and service. 
Here is a book that discussion groups 
can use as the basis of the life together. 

“Don’t judge a book by its cover’- 
or its title, either. The Presbyterian En- 
terprise, by Armstrong, Loetscher, and 
Anderson (Westminster; $4.50), should 
have a more intriguing title, for it is a 
fascinating book. It is a collection of 
letters, articles, and documents that give 
eye-witness accounts of the important 
events 1706-1953 in the Presbyterian 
Church. One feels he was “there” as the 
people involved teH their stories, The 
material can be used with telling effect 
in discussion groups, sermons, and class 
session in the next year with the Faith 
and Life Curriculum on church history. 

—BertraM DEH. Atwood 
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dl’s pres. 
lv lean rTHUR MILLER, who through widely 
A publicized circumstances has be- 
t of thi come better known in recent weeks than 
“Vange. he ever Was as a prize-winning play- 
he wil wright, is the author of a provocative 
taham {f Atlantic Monthly article, “The Family 
. He is in Modern Drama.” He reminds us that 
vement ff everyone comes to a play with his own 
I wish images and experiences of family life 
out anf and sees the action through his own 
of My feelings. He emphasizes something 
ement # which we have all known for a long 
West. B time. Each of us identifies with home 
in who & certain feelings of love and security; and 
. of his when we see a family in drama, we are 
dying @ always forced to ask ourselves whether 
id not & this stage family in their quest for love 
iment, # and security seems real to us. 
». The So it came about that this past sum- 
ways @ mer our own household began watching 
h. We f& television plays and situation comedies 
ire of % with a concern for the naturalness and 
e few @ the genuineness of the families we saw 
ctrine # there. This is what we discovered: 
r is it Competition between marriage part- 
ottish # ners, common as it is in life, descends 
to a very low point on TV. I Love Lucy, 
00k; HF for instance, presents a basically im- 
€ we @ mature couple whose rivalry is the stuff 
and of every program. Lucy and Desi, to- 
I A. gether with their sparring neighbors, 
the # form the pattern for a fistful of other 
tion.  shows—Ethel and Albert, whose zany 
Lines misunderstandings apparently are quite 
and willful; George Burns and Gracie Allen, 
pter who remain always at laughable logger- 
ides heads; I Married Joan, with its marital 
the crises between a judge and his wife who 
‘ice. just isn’t bright enough to avoid inter- 
ups mittent disasters. The worst of the lot 
her. proved to be Jackie Gleason’s The Hon- 
'> eymooners, with their every-Saturday- 
En- night brawl. Theirs occasionally borders 
and on homicide as Jackie mutters impreca- 
uld tions about “Someday—pow!” and slams 
sa his fist viciously on the table. 
of Secondly, we could hardly ignore the 
ive yearning way these TV scripts keep 
unt searching for the adequate father-figure. 
- Most of them compromise for some 
he ninny who’s no match for his clever chil- 
he dren. Stu Erwin is a principal no self- 
ct respecting school board would retain; 
re the pupils and his own children run 
. rings around him. My Little Margie 
. witnesses truly enough to the turmoil of 





adolescence, meanwhile revealing a fa- 
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SEEN AND HEARD 


Family Situations on TV 


ther who seldom understands his daugh- 
ter who in turn never seems to 
understand him. Make Room for Daddy 
reportedly is to reappear this fall with 
Danny Thomas as a widower in search 
of a new wife who is acceptable to his 
children. It’s an old plot, but we reserve 
judgment. The standout of this whole 
group is Father Knows Best, wherein 
Robert Young enacts a mature individual 
who also gets buffeted by family prob- 
lems but who remains intelligent enough 
to work them out without riding rough- 
shod over his loved ones. 

Then there’s a week-in, week-out 
crisis in every TV family program. Now 
we've known family crises, too, some of 
them funny, some serious. Yet the regu- 
larity with which crises plague families 
in such programs as Meet Corliss Archer, 
Lassie, Ozzie and Harriet, and My 
Friend Flicka is true-to-life only for 
those who are accident prone or spoil- 
ing for trouble. Their caricatures, like 
Paul Hartman in Pride of the Family, 
are comic-strip types, but not the sort 
of folks who live in the next block. 
Often they make us laugh, but we all 
tire of them unless we are involved 
with their families. 

That precisely is where these tele- 
vision comedies fell short of Arthur Mil- 
ler’s criterion of the family drama. We 
could not feel involved with some family 
on the screen because its experiences 
seemed too improbable for us to share. 
How very different are such Studio One 
plays as Reginald Rose’s “Thunder on 
Sycamore Street,” with its intimate 
glimpse of three separate families facing 
the same quandry, i.e. whether a family 
that is different will be allowed to live 
in their neighborhood. Paddy Chayef- 
sky’s touching Phileo Playhouse drama 
of “The Mother” who gets too old to 
work anymore was another example of 
the family as we can all experience it. 
In the main, all of us viewers are look- 
ing into these families as through a 
fourth wall of their living room. If they 
fail to express something of our tears 
and joy in family living, no technical 
gimmicks like colorcasting, canned 
laughter, or spectacular staging will 
prevent us from feeling that we are not 
at home with such people. 
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By Oren Arnold 


You have to be wary about inviting 
friends to visit you on vacation. From 
our flower-covered cottage in beautiful, 
cool Laguna Beach last month, we wrote 
back to sizzling Phoenix for Ray Peter- 
sen, the Bill Normans, and the Loren 
Pedricks to “drop by” in event they were 
traveling. The rascals loaded up within 
the hour, rushed over, and spent two 
weeks with us. 


I can’t think how he sniffed us out, 
but we hadn't been in Laguna twenty- 
four hours before Presbyterian pastor 
Dallas Turner showed up, hinting em- 
phatically that there is no vacation from 
Godliness and that he’d expect all of us 
in church every Sunday, just as at home. 
We made the guests obey him, too. 


o Cc co 


Our three male guests all went to 
sleep under our big, new, red beach um- 
brella. Unfortunately, the California sun 
is not stable. It moved, and they didn’t, 
and by four p.m. they were as red as the 
umbrella, Except for a diagonal white 
stripe across Ray’s chest, where a string 
had rested. 


°o ° fo 
Back home, Preacher George Hall is 
radiating energy creating church work 
for all of us to do this fall. He sees no 
limit to our possibilities for achieve- 
ment. Unfortunately, our wives concur. 


e ) oO 


After some fifteen years of consider- 
ing it, I have discovered why Mrs. June 
Kendall retains her teen-age sparkle 
and beauty. It’s because she works con- 
stantly with the fifty members of our 
cherub choir. Fifteen years of riding 
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herd on that uninhibited group would 
either make or break anybody. 


o ° ° 


“It's mighty good to be important, 
I overheard Mrs. Will McClure telling 
some youngsters at our church, “but it’s 
also important to be good.” 


° o oO 


It always irks me for my Adele to 
approach me with, “Darling, do you 
think it would be all right if I. . .” I'd 
rather she’d just go ahead and buy what- 
ever it is. We both know she'll get it, 
either way. 

° 2 cs 

It’s a good thing I don’t write all the 
letters to editors that I have an urge to 
write while reading. Happily, by the 
time I get around to my pen or type- 
writer, my indignation has faded. 


° cod ° 


My banker friend Herb Leggett, hav- 
ing done some statistical galluping re- 
cently, reports this horseback opinion: 
49 per cent of our families are optimis- 
tic because they are saving more money 
than ever before; 49 per cent are op- 
timistic because they are borrowing 
more money than ever before; not suf- 
ficient funds, 2 per cent. 


c oO o 


With styles what they are this year, 
it’s hard to tell whether you are walking 
behind a man who needs a haircut or a 
girl who has just had one. 


° ° ° 


Bill Judson says that he worked his 
way through college, and that he is now 
right back where he started; he’s about 
to start working his son’s way through. 

This one, voiced by Jack Smith’s un- 
reasonable facsimile, twelve-year-old 
Jack, Jr., may be the Question of the 
Decade: “Hey, Pop, will a guided 
missle do more harm than a misguided 
miss’l]?” 

Oo o s 

It’s easy to stop envying your rich 
neighbors their money when you realize 
that you and your family personally 
painted your pretty house, set out your 
trees and shrubs, graded your lawn, pa- 
pered the den, and scrimped to pay off 
the mortgage. 


Oo ° ° 


God blessed man and said, “Have 
dominion.” But he did not say, “Be 
domineering.” If you try the latter, es- 
pecially at home, you are farther below 
the angels than you suspect. 





TALK 
AND TALKERS 


(Continued from page 11) 


tion for himself or another, only in p 

tice it was invariably the other. Soone 
or later there was a roar: “Nay, sir, the 
is no talking with a man who will dispu 
what everybody knows.” “Sir, I perceiyg 
you are a vile Whig.” And that was thy 

Thirdly, there is the grinder of ax 
He has his hobby, and he will mow 
it unless held down by main force, | 
once knew a man of this sort, a dg 
tinguished scholar in his field, whoy 
complex was the Jewish character. He 
was urbane and perfectly rational until 
there was a mention of Bergson or Dis 
raeli, upon which he felt bound to prow 
that Bergson had betrayed logic ani 
Disraeli had betrayed England; in fag 
no good could come of a Jew. At firs 
it was rather impressive; after a tim 
or two, it became suspicious; and in th 
end it was merely funny. He could a 
ways be drawn on the subject, like: 
nickel-in-the-slot machine, and whe 
talk ran low, his colleagues would amus 
themselves by baiting and _badgering 
him. Of course he had nobody to thank 
but himself. Such a complex has so many 
connections that anything can lead toit 
and thus it is almost bound to bk 
dragged in. But if one wants an axe that 
one can always grind, and with lethal 
effect, I would offer psychoanalysis. An 
acquaintance of mine once fell unde 
the spell of Professor Dewey, wh 
proved to him that one really wasnt 
thinking at all unless one was thinking 
in a practical interest; and when he 
learned from the psychoanalysts that al 
else was “autistic thinking”—that is 
merely the sort of dreaming indulged in 
by those who had failed in practice- 
his cup of joy was full. He had a cor 
versational weapon that would lay out 
all who differed. I once intimated in my 
diffident way that there might be some 
thing in the theory known as absolute 
idealism. That was enough. He had me 
diagnosed in an instant. I was not 9 
much to be answered as pitied; to al 
who really knew about these things, the 
trouble with me was plain; I was an it- 
vert, a psychopath; in short I was the 
victim of “autistic thinking.” The possi- 
bilities of this view will be evident; | 
commend it to all “grinders of conversa 
tional axes. 

But the talker who needs help most, 
and who will be our final type, is the 
strong, silent man. Have you noticed 
what a handicap men of action suffer 
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hen it comes to conversation with men 
letters? What counts in talk is ideas, 
nd your good executive or military hero 
uy have almost no ideas at all. Whether 
{r, Coolidge’s famous reserve was to be 
ccounted for in this manner, I shall not 
ndertake to say. What is really sur- 
ising is that among conversationally 
ute and inglorious are some of the 
chest minds of modern times. One of 
hese was the German philosopher, Her- 
ann Lotze. Sometimes when Lotze 
alled on his close friend Fechner, he 
vould just sit and say nothing at all be- 
yeen his greeting and his farewell. He 
vould out-Friend any Friend in the 
hctual practice of silence. Those who 
mew him became used to it; and they 
felt that if he contributed only silence, 
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But ordinarily those who are conver- 
sationally dumb will soon be thought 
dumb in another sense; and if a man be- 
ngs to this type, it would be well to 
take steps about it. What steps I leave 
partly to him, partly to Dr. Eliot's Five- 













like a root Shelf. So far as I know, only one 
Whe mniversal remedy has ever been dis- 
amMusem covered and that died with the eminent 
| gering i moralist Henry Sidgwick. His discovery 
) thank of it is worth describing. He was at a 





party one evening when a young lady 





expressed a desire to be presented to the 





famous scholar. Her hostess led her 
across to him and introduced her, beam- 
ing. Sidgwick, taken unawares, found 
himself with nothing to say. The silence 
became embarrassing. He bethought 
himself that if he was now to break it, 
it should be with something pointed 
enough to make amends for the pause. | 
Still nothing came. The young lady grew 
fidgety. The philosopher grew red. It 
was too late for silly chaff, too late for 
anything commonplace; the air was get- 
ting sultry and must be cleared. Still 
nothing came. Finally the hostess, noting 
that her philosopher was apparently 
paralyzed and her young lady acutely 













miserable, marched indignantly over and 
took her away. That cured Sidgwick. He 
set out to devise a remark that would 
serve for every converser and all occa- 
sions. After much reflection he claimed 
to have found it. But when asked what 








it was at least a silence wise and benign. | 





it was, he insisted that it was far too 
precious to part with. It seems to have 
gone with him to his grave. | 

| 













Il 

What are the conditions of good talk? | 
The first and most essential is having 
something to say. The hostess who has 
assembled her guests in the hope of ¢ 
flow of soul, only to hear Mrs. Smith 
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groan when Mr. Jones predicts inflation, 
and Dr. Smith yawn when Mrs. Jones 
mentions T. S. Eliot, will probably give 
up in time and fall back on something 
safer, like bridge or music. You can no 
more get good conversation out of 
people who have no interests than you 
can strike sparks from a putty-ball. This 
does not mean in the least that a good 
talker must be a scholar or scientist; in- 
deed the specialist is a menace whose 
expert deliverances are a form of conver- 
sational sabotage. What it does mean is 
that no one can be good in talk, either 
as talker or talkee, who does not kindle 
to the changing face of things that pre- 
sents itself in such interchange, who does 
not delight in seeing ideas ramify and 
sprout, who has no bent for mental ad- 
venture. Of course if the talkers are all 
experts, and they meet on their common 
ground, the result may be a veritable 
star-shower. A friend has told me how, 
one evening in Berlin, he sat in on a 
conversation between three men who 
were talking shop. They were sitting 
about coatless in the summer heat, but 
excited and animated none the less. He 
found the language hard to follow, and 
the thought still harder, but the ex- 
perience was one he would not have 
forgone. For the talkers were Einstein, 
Veblen, and Weyl, and the little matter 
that was up for discussion was the 
nature of the physical universe. Such 
talk is a feast. Still, it is not these out- 
of-the-way intellectual appetites that are 
the main support of good conversation; 
it is an interest of a more general kind. 

It is the interest in human nature. 
Here we are all on common ground. 
Everyone has known what it is to like 
some people and to dislike others, to be 
depressed or jealous or happy, to laugh 
at people's foibles, to admire courage 
and cleverness, to speculate about 
people’s strange morals and stranger 
tastes. Now this is all the experience one 
needs for talk that is illuminating and 
fascinating. “Indeed there are few sub- 
jects,” said Robert Louis Stevenson, “and 
so far as they are truly talkable, more 
than the half of them may be reduced 
to three: that I am I, that you are you, 
and that there are other people dimly 
understood to be not quite the same as 
either.” The entire repertory of a Jane 
Austen, for example, would be exhausted 
by these three subjects, but after all, 
where would you go for better talk? 
When the conversation comes round to 
these heads, everyone has something to 
contribute and everyone is interested. 
The talker who knows his human nature 
and can hit it off in apt and humorous 
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phrase has an entrée and a welcome 
everywhere. Of course one can’t get 
such understanding from Elbert Hub- 
bard’s Scrap Book. One can get it to 
some extent from exposure to good lit- 
erature generally, for three fourths of 
such literature is essentially a pondering 
over the working of men’s minds. But 
one will never get it from one’s reading 
if one reads for the story only; one must 
have a palate for the facts of human 
nature and something of the eye of a 
connoisseur. Such reading does for one’s 
understanding of men very much what 
travel does; it takes one away, for a time, 
from one’s accepted manners and morals, 
and makes one view them with de- 
tachment and see round and through 
them. And it is the talk that deals with 
manners and morals, and their springs 
in feeling and character, the talk that 
plays about these penetratingly but also 
tolerantly and humorously, that is the 
very best talk of all. 

But such talk needs more than 
knowledge; it calls for a genuine interest 
in others. “The soul of conversation,” 
says Hazlitt, “is sympathy.” E. M. 
Forster writes of that master of talk, 
Lowes Dickinson, that “as he turned his 
head from guest to guest at one of his 
lunch parties, one felt that a new uni- 
verse was seated on every chair.” “Talk, 
to be good,” says A. C. Benson, “must be 
essentially altruistic.” He-makes this 
clearer when he adds: “The best talker 
of all is not the man whom one remem- 
bers as brilliant, but the man whose 
presence one welcomes because one 
feels lively and interesting in his com- 
pany.” We Americans are extraordinarily 
sensitive to what others feel about us, 
and any assumption on the part of a 
hostess, for example, of an air of superi- 
ority, any display of unconscious malice, 
or anything that suggests to her guests 
that their slips are being noticed, is 
likely to dry up good talk at the source. 
There is nothing that will so freeze a 
mind into awkwardness and silence as 
a feeling in the air of dislike or disdain; 
and there is nothing that will so ef- 
fectively make it flower and fruit as an 
atmosphere of genuine liking. I have 
been reading lately an old man’s account 
of some conversations he had in his 
youth with Henry James. He approached 
the distinguished writer with some ap- 
prehension, but was received with a 
sincere and courteous interest that 
warmed him to the heart. And one could 
see that through all the intervening 
years the name of Henry James had 
carried a special glow for him, the glow, 
as he described it, “of being so gen- 


aroused in his Queen by Mr. Glad 
because “he would talk to her as if gy 
were a public meeting.” Just recently 
had the pleasure of a visit from a frien) 
I had not seen for many years. Tk 
pleasure was largely destroyed for m 
because in the years that had passed 
had forgotten how to reciprocate, 
seemed to be paying the visit in one 
to gain an audience for his exploits, an 
I felt almost insulted when, after a long 
sustained autobiography, he suggest 
listlessly that perhaps I too had had som 
experiences in the last fifteen vears | 
mumbled something a little feebly an 
fatuously, as one will who carries a fly. 
tered sense of indignity; then my visite 
had to be off. Is it strange that th 
embers of my interest in him have lost, 
little of their glow? 

There is a third condition of good tak 
that is particularly important when the 
company is large; it needs invisible but 
skilled direction. And here I feel like 
making a plea to our women. They ar, 
for better or worse, the presiding 
geniuses of our dinner-tables and fire. 
sides. Upon them depends, more than in 
any other country, the quality of social 
intercourse. American men have largely 
withdrawn from the field of the humani- 
ties of letters and art; more and mor 
they are becoming experts and special 
ists who, when they meet, have little in 
common except views about sport or the 
state of the weather. Get them together 
of an evening with their wives, and they 
are likely to fall into stupid silences from 
which even stupid games are hailed a 
a relief. But man’s extremity is woman’ 
opportunity. At his best he is a good 
talker, but he needs to be wheedled and 
managed, judiciously prodded and 
gently shut up; and the best strategist 
is a woman. With her quicker sympathy 


and readier tact, the responsibility so 


cially is hers to discover his interests and 
bring him out, or failing that, to tak 
herself with enough grace and point to 
start the sluggish conversational ball and 
keep it rolling. That is often very hard 
to do, but ease and address in doing it 
are a gift that makes its possessor at 
asset in home and community. And such 
power is not wholly a gift; it is mainly a0 
art that can be acquired, though a com- 
plex and difficult art that calls for the 
mobilization of all one’s powers with 
swiftness and delicacy, It is hard, but it 
is worth acquiring. For in point of mere 
contentment and happiness, is it not of 
more value than most of those arts t 
which we devote our formal study? 
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CHILDREN’S STORY . . . by Jean Wyatt 


FISHERMAN’S Luck 


The little fishing port fringing the 
Bay of Biscay on the coast of Spain 
bustled with activity. The harbor was 
crowding up with the green, blue, and 
red boats of the tuna and sardine fleets. 

Along the quay, Carlos and his friend 
Arturo wandered in the late afternoon 
sunshine. Arturo wore a wide grin. 

“Carlos, you will make a better shop- 
keeper than fisherman,” he said. “Look 
how the pocket of your cotton shirt is 
bulging with the useless objects you 
gather and save. You should start a shop 
in the village.” 

The younger boy smiled back. “No 
matter that I do save odd articles,” Car- 
los retorted good-naturedly. “I shall be a 
fisherman when I am old enough.” 

“It is well that my father has prom- 
ised to take you to sea with us next 
sun-up,” Arturo put in. “Then you shall 
learn what makes a good fisherman.” 

Sometime later the boys parted. Carlos 
wandered to the little tiled-roof house 
where he lived with his widowed 
mother. In the whitewashed kitchen 
hung with shining copper pots and pans, 
he found his mother stirring an omelet. 

Carlos pulled off his flat black cap. 
“Tomorrow is the day I go with Arturo 
and his father on their fishing business, 
Mamita.” 

His mother smoothed down her short 
crimson apron decorated with tiny gay 
figures and gazed fondly on her son. 

“Fishermen’s hours come when the 
streets are yet dark,” she reminded 
Carlos. 

‘Tll be up before the birds,” he de- 
clared. 

When the stars were paling, Carlos 
was already struggling into his clothes 
by the light of a eandle that flickered 
in the window. Sleepily he stuffed a few 
of his most precious treasures in the 
pocket of his shirt to take with him. 

His mother gave him bread, and he 
washed it down with a bowl of hot 
chocolate. Then Carlos set out. At the 
door Mamita tweaked his ear playfully. 

“Luck, little fisherman,” she told him 
softly. 

When Carlos approached the quay, 
Arturo waved. He was helping his fa- 
ther, a tall man of weathered face, with 
the work of getting ready to sail. Other 
fishermen scurried about their boats in 
the gray morning. 
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The rosy beams of the sun had not 
touched the waters when the signal was 
given to move. F 

“We're off,” shouted Arturo. 

Shivering from excitement and the 
chilly air, Carlos huddled under the oil- 
skin cape which Arturo had given him. 

Presently Arturo’s father found a spot 
in the bay to his liking. 

“The warm sunlight will bring the 
sardines to the surface,” explained Ar- 
turo to Carlos. “Then we shall pull up 
our nets.” 

Carlos’s eyes stung from watching. 
Already he had learned that a fisherman 
has need of much patience. 

When at length the first run of fish 
was dumped into the boat, a shout of 
high excitement tore through Carlos’s 
ears. Arturo shared his father’s good 
spirits. 

“The silvery ones are the most deli- 


cate yet caught,” exclaimed the tall fish- 
erman. 

Arturo grinned proudly at Carlos. 
“They will bring more money,” he said. 

When it came time to pull up the 
second net, however, Arturo’s father 
cried out in dismay. Arturo’s own mouth 
fell into a round O. 

“What is the trouble?” asked Carlos 
anxiously. 

Arturo’s father gasped, “A hole in our 
net, as big as your head, Carlos.” 

“And the little fish run out again,” 
added Arturo sorrowfully. 

“It is the weak net,” said Arturo’s 
father again with a shake of his head. 
“It has been mended many times—” 

He broke off as Carlos in a trice 
dumped out the contents of his*bulging 
shirt pocket and selected an item from 
it. The tall fisherman stared in surprise 
at the little object. “A fisherman’s 
needle,” he declared. 

“A fisherman’s needle,” echoed Ar- 
turo, a smile breaking over his face. 

“Carlos,” he said impulsively, “if you 
did not gather and save all manner of 
things, alas—” Arturo spread his hands 
and shrugged. 

“ .. Alas, we would not now have 
this needle to mend our tired net,” fin- 
ished Arturo’s father, patting Carlos’s 
shoulders with affection. 

Carlos’s heart was like a singing bird. 

Soon the net was mended and cast 
into the waters once more. Arturo and 
his father remained at their fishing all 
day. They rested only long enough to 
share with Carlos the bread and spicy 
sausages that Arturo’s mother had 
wrapped up for the three of them. 

At last it was time to return to port. 


Mamita was on the quay to welcome 
Carlos home. Arturo and his father saw 
to their catch but not before the fisher- 
man said to the little boy, “Carlos, you 
have brought us luck. The home of the 
tiniest sardine is my secret alone.” 

“It is good, Carlos, that you should 
want to be a fisherman and a thrifty 
one,” Arturo added, beaming on his 
friend. 

Carlos smiled happily, his eyes aching 
with weariness. Then he hurried after 
Mamita. If he did not soon reach their 
little tiled-roof house, he would fall 
asleep. 
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